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. and travel we do! Night and day our bulk 

flour trucks are on the highways delivering 
International’s “Bakery Proved” Flours to pro- 
gressive bakers all across the country. 
The big reason is that more and more bakers 
are recognizing the economy, convenience and 
dependable uniformity of ‘“‘Bakery Proved’”’ 
Flours in bulk. 
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They like the other advantages, too, such as: 

e Elimination of sack costs 

e Reduced plant housekeeping costs 

e Better utilization of space 

e Reduced flour inventory and warehousing costs 
For more information on “Bakery Proved” Flours 
in bulk, contact your International representative. 


When you think of bulk flour, think of... 


seins International 


MILLING 


COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


“Bokery Proved” ® 
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oye Today, Mom needs only an hour and 36 minutes 
to feed a family of four! Why, only a few years 
ago, she put in five and a half hours every day 
to do the job!* And all this time-saving started 
with bread . . . the first manufactured ready-to-eat, 
prepackaged food! America’s bakers can well 
be proud of their achievements! 


























































We’re certainly proud to be 
suppliers to such an industry 
. .. to be specialists in milling 
fine, uniform bakery flours that 
more and more bakers every- 
where rely on. 
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i Ee If you are not making use of 
p Le a our specialized services (al- 
though a great many leading 
bakers are), why not send a 
part of your business our way? 
We'll pay the freight on your 
call or wire . .. and give you 
the most pleasing product and 
service you’ve ever had! 











FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS ¢« KANSAS CITY 


*from an address by George F. Garnatz, President 
National Institute of Food Technologists, Minneapolis, May 8, 1957 
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BARTER DEAL—Fina! proposals in 
the lengthy barter negotiations be- 
tween the U.S. and India for bilat- 
eral exchange of wheat for man- 
ganese have been sent to India for 
approval 
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CENSUS PLANNED—Report forms 
will be mailed within a few weeks 
to approximately 285,000 firms as 
part of a census covering manu- 
factiring in the calendar year 
1958, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce 
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NEBA CONVENTION — The New 
England Bakers Assn. is looking 
ahead. Modern trends and indus- 
trial developments vital to Ameri 
can business operations of the fu- 
ture—with stress on the baking 
industry—formed the core of the 
program for the association's re- 
cent annual convention 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO—An ever 
greater array of equipment, ma- 
chines and sales helps is being 
made available to flour millers and 
bakers every day, all aimed at 
making their work easier, their pro- 
duction costs lower and profits 
higher. Numerous firms contribute 
to this feature, giving information 
about their products. A coupon is 
easily detached to aid readers in 
learning about items which may 
very well add immeasurably to 
the stature of their own businesses. 
Millers and bakers in the U.S. do 
not need a postage stamp on the 
coupon, but those in Canada and 
elsewhere must affix a stamp. No 
matter where you are located, 
prompt service will be yours for 
the asking 
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Millfeed Quotations 


























FEED GRAIN 
CREDIT SALES 


WASHINGTON — Officials of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture are 
still scrutinizing the recent bulge in 
credit sales of feed grains for ex- 
port. (The Miller, Nov. 25, 1958, 
page 3.) They have reached a tenta- 
tive conclusion that the cause may 
lie in the inaccurate pricing of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. deliveries of 
feed grains at seaboard. Exporters 
say that the premium for feed grain 
subsidy-in-kind script, formerly hit- 
ting a peak of 5% has now broken 
to as low as 2%. If this is so, there 
should be no further need of CCC 
examination, traders comment, 





Burrus Directors 
Authorize Payment 
Of Dividend Arrears 


DALLAS — Directors of Burrus 
Mills, Inc., authorized payment Dec 
1 of all dividend arrears on pre- 
ferred stock, amounting to $7.8742 
per share on 40,000 shares out- 
standing. 

Jack P. Burrus, president of the 
company, reported that earnings for 
the first four months to Oct. 31 of 
the current fiscal year, after all 
taxes, amounted to $1,149,221, com- 
pared with $592,634 in the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. 

With the arrears on preferred divi- 
dends eliminated, the directors voted 
the regular quarterly payment of 
12%%¢ a share on preferred stock, to 
be paid Dec. 31 to stockholders of 
record Dec. 16. 

The arrears payment of Dec. 1 is 
the third such disbursement author- 
ized this year, previous dividends 
having been paid on Aug. 29 and 
Sept. 30 covering the year 1956. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wichita Flour Mills 


Adding Storage 

WICHITA, KANSAS—tThe Wichita 
Flour Mills, Inc., is adding 1.4 million 
bushels grain storage capacity to 
its milling plant here. This will bring 
the total space owned by the milling 
firm to 3 million bushels. The addi- 
tion consists of welded steel tanks 
and is expected to be completed by 
mid-December. 








MNF Export Report: 











Many Countries Show Improved 
Demands for American Flour 


WASHINGTON — During the 
the U.S. has 
ported flour to a total of 116 coun- 
tries, with around 95 to 100 coun- 
tries in most individual years. In 


past six years, ex- 


an analysis of the trading picture, 
based on figures for exports during 
the six-year period under review, 
the export programs department of 
the Millers National Federation 
states: “It seems significant to note 
that when the 1957-58 exports are 
compared with the average of other 
recent definite upward 
trend is indicated for a substantial 


years, a 


number of countries.” 


The statistics show that 55 coun- 
tries had an increased offtake of flour 
for the crop year 1957-58 when com- 
pared with the previous year. Though 
45 countries showed smaller takings, 
there was little change in the total 
commercial movement 

Statistical data in respect of the 
six crop years 1952-53 to 1957-58, in- 
clusive, appears on page 10. In study- 
ing the figures for the crop year just 
ended, it will be noted that further 
increases in the continental totals oc- 
curred for the Central American and 
Caribbean areas, South America and 
Europe. On the other hand, ship- 
ments to Asia declined largely due 
to the sharp decrease for Indonesia 
and reduced takings in Indochina. To- 
tal shipments to Africa remained 
about the same as a year ago with 
decreases in some areas offsetting in- 
creases in others 

Commercial flour exportation in 
1957-58 totaled 26,700,455 cwt. com- 
pared with 26,956,888 in 1956-57. But 
over-all flour shipments by the US. 
in the last crop year, reported at 34,- 
208,101 cwt. topped those of the 1956- 
57 crop year by 2,698,558 cwt. The 
major part of this increase came 
from foreign relief and charitable 
programs because the figures for 
these are not included in the com- 
mercial tabulations shown in the 
larger of the two tables on page 10 
(Some government-financed business 





Criticisms Voiced by 


British Grainmen 


Come Under Fire of American Traders 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Critical state- 
ments by two British traders con- 
cerning U.S. grain standards, voiced 
at a meeting of Kansas wheat 
growers (The Miller, Nov. 25, 1958, 
page 6), have aroused considerable 
comment among grainmen. British 
importers have alleged on previous 
occasions that they have failed to 
obtain from U.S. exporters quali- 
ties of wheat which have been 
represented to them on a sample 
basis. 


Members of the North American 
Grain Exporters Assn. have chal- 
lenged the contentions of the foreign 
importers that they have been un- 
able to obtain delivery of grains as 
represented by U.S. federal inspec- 
tion certificates. 

One British importer, R. R. Thom, 


Ranks, Ltd. commenting on US 
wheat deliveries to his firm said, in 
part: “We feel a U.S. government 
grade certificate gives no guarantee 
and acting together we have forced 
exporters to sell to us on a sealed 
sample basis. I have heard of serious 
complaints from purchasers on the 
certificate plan in other countries of 
Europe. At the moment my firm has 
suspended all purchases of your win- 
ter wheat until such time as we can 
be certain we shall receive the quali- 
ty for which we are paying 
“T would suggest encouragement be 
given the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to make more severe the 
standards for each grade, and at the 
same time greater checks be imposed 
on elevator operators who mix 
wheats. Such action would be clearly 
in the best interest of you farmers.” 
Mr. Thom went on to cite the suc- 
ces8 of: Canada in disposing of its 
(Turn té CRITICISM, 


page 43) 


is included, but the major part of it 
is reported separately.) 

Relief shipments in 1957-58 came 
to 7,507,646 cwt. against 4,552,655 
cwt. in the previous year. Most of 
these shipments, largely handled un- 
der Title III of Public Law 480 by 
approved religious or private relief 
agencies are going to countries in 
which there is little or no commercial 
flour trade, MNF comments. The fed- 
eration adds: “This has helped to 
minimize problems of distribution and 
control in most foreign outlets.” 

MNF also notes a significant de- 
cline in the volume of shipments to 
commercial markets such as Hong 
Kong and Vietnam which have large 
numbers of refugees, but have experi- 
enced some distribution control prob- 
lems. 

As a result of the increasing export 
shipments of wheat flour and other 
commodities for relief or charity, the 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is now making 
data available on a monthly basis by 
countries of destination. The first 
statistical material to be made avail- 
able in the improved form appears 
in the smaller table on page 10. The 
material includes figures for the Jan- 
uary-June period of 1958 and for the 
July-September quarter. MNF has re- 
quested that the data be made avail- 
able monthly and publication will be 
made along with the regular com- 
mercial statistical compilation of ex- 
port movement. Separation will be 
made between the two segments to 
avoid confusion, MNF states. 

Dealing with the outlook for flour 
exports, MNF comments: “While cer- 
tain markets are expected to show a 
decline in the current 1958-59 sea- 
son, notably where new local mills 
have come into operation, the upward 
trend for many markets should help 
offset a considerable part, at least, of 
such reductions.” 
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National Grain 
Trade Council 
Directors to Meet 


WASHINGTON—The directors of 
the National Grain Trade Council 
will meet in New Orleans on Dec 
1-5. A. Price Feuquay of the Feuquay 
Elevator Co., Enid, Okla., will pre- 
side at the meetings, it was an- 
nounced by William F’. Brooks, execu- 


tive secretary 

The council's directors will meet 
on Dec. 4 with the New Orleans 
Port Authority to survey the port's 


facilities and to discuss possible ways 
and means to improve the permit 
system under which grain moves to 
and through New Orleans. 

The New Orleans Board of Trade, 
one of the 28 organized exchanges 
that are members of the council, has 
arranged a reception for the after- 


noon of Dec. 4, where the members 
of the Louisiana congressional dele- 
gation and the council’s directors 


will be entertained. 

Among the topics to be discussed 
on Friday, Dec. 5, are the U.S. Grain 
Standards Act, subsidy-in-kind ex- 
port programs, the storage situation 
and the storage outlook. 
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Educators Malign the 


T IS THANKSGIVING DAY in the United 

States of America and work has come to as 
near a full stop as the exigencies of business allow. 
A miller sits by his picture window, contentedly 
smoking a cigar and counting his blessings. He is 
an executive of one of the country’s leading manu- 
facturers of flour, and it is good flour of which 
he, as a man trained in the business since boy- 
hood, can well be proud. 

He has a charming wife, now busily engaged 
in the preparation of the festive turkey, soon to 
sizzle in the oven. His two strapping sons, both 
college men, are busy with their books, spurning 
the holiday respite for an hour or so. 

Completely at peace with the world, the bless- 
ings duly annotated, the miller strolls over to see 
the subjects of studious attention. One son, a 
sophomore, is reading sociology. The miller picks 
up the textbook—‘Societies Around the World.” 


Then the air of thanksgiving peace is 
rent with tornado-like force. This passage 
caught the eye of the veteran miller: “What 
have we done for (or to) the Eskimo? ... 
One effect of white contact has been to im- 
prove the Eskimo’s chances of benefits frem 
modern medical science, but this is at least 
partly offset by the great decline in health 
resulting from a poorer diet (caused by the 
introduction of bread, coffee and sugar) and 
the introduction of tuberculosis, measles and 
chicken pox.” 


The studies cease peremptorily while father 


dilates upon the antecedents of educators who 
despoil the minds of American youth with non- 
sensical, sweeping statements, unbacked by fact. 
The boys should know, he declares, that the cur- 
rent well-being of millions of people throughout 
the world stems from the goodness of bread. It 
is an integral and important part of the diet and 
human beings have been eating it for thousands 
of years with no ill-effects. The bakers make a 
good product. They have proved over and over 
again that it is healthful. He tells the boys of the 
work done in Newfoundland; how the introduc- 
tion of nutrients in balanced proportions into 
bread has reduced almost to the point of extinc- 
tion such dread diseases as beri-beri and pellagra 
in many countries of the world. 

Deeper study of the book no doubt showed 
that the contributors had in mind the switch 
from a native diet to the white man’s food, but 
the editorial preamble to the section certainly 
did not make that clear. It merely dogmatized 
that bread was among the commodities respon- 
sible for a “great decline in health.” 


There is certainly no excuse for educa- 
tors taking advantage of their privileged 
positions to make irresponsible statements 
to college youth, for to young men and 
women in their formative years the word of 
the educator is truth. And surely the first 
duty of an educator is to school young 
people in the need for clarity of exposition. 


Who is responsible for.this libel on the good 
name of bread? First to be indicted is the gen- 
eral editor, T. Lynn Smith of the University of 
Florida, Perhaps Prof. Lynn Smith would be well 
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ditorials 


Good Name of Bread 


advised to make the acquaintance of a fellow 
resident of his state, E. E. Kelley, Jr., Lakeland, 
Fla., president of the American Bakers Assn., for 
he would soon put him to rights. And the energetic 
Benson L. Skelton of the Southern Bakers Assn., 
in whose bailiwick Florida appears, might be 
tempted to mount a flanking attack from Atlanta, 
Ga. Second name on the indictment is the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky for it was there that the book 
was prepared. Thus it comes within the surveil- 
lance of Allen R. Cornelius, secretary of the Self- 
Rising Flour Institute in Nashville, Tenn. 

The book, presumably, is used in many seats 
of learning throughout the U.S. In all fairness, we 
suggest that Prof. Lynn Smith consult the three 
gentlemen we have named to formulate a suitable 
addendum to what is otherwise an excellent piece 
of educational material. Till he does, however, 
the book remains as the vehicle for a gross libel 
on the breadstuffs industry, calculated to suborn 
the honest minds of American youth. 

There is no suggestion whatsoever that Prof. 
Lynn Smith is a food faddist. He has no axe to 
grind in the way that the men about whom Harold 
K. Jack of Temple University, Philadelphia, writes 
so convincingly on page 14 of this issue have axes 
to grind. His error lies in the fact that he failed 
to qualify a categorical statement. As an educator 
of high repute, Prof. Lynn Smith will assuredly 
admit the justification for our strictures. 


Where Goes the Flour? 


ECENTLY, A MILLING executive in the hin- 

terland called The Miller’s research director, 
Duane F. McKenzie, in seeming exasperation, to 
comment upon the recent reports of improved 
flour production in the U.S. It will be recalled that 
this publication’s survey tagged October as the 
highest production month in 10 years. 

Queried the executive: “Who is making all 
this flour because I’m not? And where is it 
going?” 

His answer, in part, appears in the story of 
the export situation on page 3 of this issue and 
in the attendant tables of overseas’ shipments 
which, for reasons of space and with regrettable 
lack of editorial conjugality, appear on page 10. 

Many millers will find food for thought in a 
study of these tables and in the analysis of the 
situation prepared by the export programs de- 
partment of the Millers National Federation. That 
there is business abroad cannot be doubted. And 
the outlook is not unhopeful. 

However, it must be noted that commercial 
business remains fairly constant at this time, the 
upswing being confined in the main to flour mov- 
ing under government and charitable relief pro- 
grams. And the increased offtake from the mills 
is reflected, to some extent, in this phase of oper- 
ations. That statement is not intended to under- 
estimate, by any means, the value of government 
programs to the industry. But millers prefer to 
work for private customers abroad rather than 
for the government even though their sales task 
is infinitely more difficult. 

Yet flour moving abroad, no matter under 
what banner it moves, is of value to the milling 
business. Why? Because it reduces the pressure on 
those whose only interest is the domestic market. 
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W. W. Graber Cites 
Need for More 


Wheat Promotion 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — “We 
can't isolate ourselves on this island 
of plenty, watch the world starve, 
and hope to survive,”’ W. W. Graber, 
administrator of the Kansas Wheat 
Commission, declared here in an ad- 
dress to a South Central Kansas Eco- 
nomic Development Council meeting. 
“Nothing in this area can touch 


wheat as the major industry,” Mr. 
Graber declared. “It is the biggest 
industry in Kansas. Don't forget 
that.” 


Mr. Graber said his organization is 
concerned now with obtaining unani- 
mous backing by wheat growers and 
in getting the green light for taking 
part in the grain rate battles. The 
Kansas attorney general has ruled 
wheat commission funds cannot be 
used in rate fights. 

“If freight rates aren’t part of the 
marketing problem I don’t know what 
is,” Mr. Graber said. “In the last 10 
years the cost of shipping a bushel 
of wheat from my home town of 
Pretty Prairie to Kansas City has 
increased from 9 to 22¢, while the 
price of wheat has dropped about $1.” 


Education Need Cited 


Mr. Graber cited also need to edu- 
cate the public to the fact that the 
farmer is not the only one who gets 
his hand in the public till. He said 
newspapers, the oil industry, airplane 
and many other industries are bene- 
fiting from government bounty. 

Mr. Graber also stressed need for 
educating medical, dental and teach- 
ing professions that bread is not bad 
for people. Packets of information on 
bread nutrition have been sent to 
7,000 Kansas school teachers, he said. 

“Another thing,” Mr. Graber said, 
“is to get someone with wheat knowl- 
edge into the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. USDA is loaded with cot- 
ton, corn and tobacco people and with 
lawyers.” 

Market Development 

Mr. Graber reviewed in detail the 
commission’s effort to develop for- 
eign markets by opening offices in 
The Hague, Lima, Peru, and New 
Delhi, India. “Our worst handicap,” 
he said, “is the laxity of American 
laws which permit up to 842% of im- 
purities in wheat sent abroad. We 
have a double standard of quality 
applied to exported wheat and it is 
costing us our foreign markets.” 

In closing, Mr. Graber urged busi- 
ness and industrial leaders to throw 
their weight behind wheat farmers’ 
efforts to get “research on new uses 


for wheat, strengthening of export 
laws and boosting home consump- 
tion.” 
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John Strate Named 
Walsh Vice President 


MINNEAPOLIS — John M. Strate 
has been named vice president of 
Walsh Grain Co., it was announced 
this week by M. R. Walsh, president, 
following the recent annual meeting 
of the grain merchandising firm. 

At the same time, Ralph Dedrick 
was named secretary of the company. 

Mr. Strate, who has been a grain 
merchandiser for Walsh Grain Co. 
for the past six years, previously was 
affiliated with the Minnesota Linseed 
Oil Co. Mr. Dedrick has been office 
manager since 1952. 
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WHEAT TO ADVERTISE 
KANSAS CENTENNIAL 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Kan- 
sas wheat in miniature bags will help 
advertise the state’s centennial cele- 
bration in 1961, The Kansas Wheat 
Commission has agreed to furnish the 
grain to fill the bags. First order for 
the souvenir bags calls for 20,000 to 
be supplied to the world convention 
of Lions International at New York 
next June. The bags will be manu- 
factured by the Hutchinson Bag Co. 
The front of the bag will bear the 
sunflower state emblem and above it 
will be the words “Kansas Centen- 
nial, 1961” while beneath the emblem 
will be the slogan “Breadbasket of 
the World.” I, N. Hewett, representa- 
tive of the centennial commission, met 
here with W. W. Graber, administra- 
tor of the wheat commission. Bags 
will be filled by inmates of the Kan- 
sas state reformatory here. 





Pillsbury Marketing 
Cake Mix Series 


In Smaller Packages 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Pillsbury 
Co. is marketing its new series of loaf 
cake mixes in packages produced by 
the Lord Baltimore Press for the use 
of small families or those requiring 
no more than a half layer cake, a 
loaf cake or about a dozen cupcakes. 

The series includes Pillsbury’s “Yel- 
low Cake Mix,” “White Cake Mix,” 
and “Chocolate Fudge Cake Mix.” 
The cakes of each are shown on the 
front panel by natural size photo- 
graphs reproduced by Lord Balti- 
more’s Fidel-I-Tone _ lithographing 
process. The back panels feature 
color illustrations pointing up the 
multiple uses of the cake mixes, as 
for single layer cakes, two layer 
cakes, cupcakes and square loaf 
cakes. Recipe variations are also sug- 
gested. 

The smaller package size makes it 
possible for users to bake in smaller 
quantities while still affording them 
the option of purchasing two cake 
mix packages to make regular size 
offerings. 


Appeals Against Rate Increase 
Rejected by Canadian Cabinet; 


Domestic Flour Prices to Rise 


WINNIPEG — Appeals of eight 
provinces that a 17% railway 
freight rate not be granted have 
been rejected by the federal cabi- 
net in Ottawa. This will result in 
an increase in the price of flour on 
the Canadian domestic market, 
traders point out. Appeals were 
made by all provinces except On- 
tario and Quebec. It took the cabi- 
net two days to rule on the de- 
cision previously handed down by 
the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
a situation which traders interpret 
as indicating controversy on the 
issue within the government. 


The railways have maintained that 
without the freight rate 
they would not be able to meet the 
wage increase for members of 15 
non-operating unions recommended 


increase 


by a federal conciliation board. The 
unions announced they would go on 
strike Dec. 1 if the wage increases 


were not granted 


Flood of Protests 

decision has released 
a flood of protests from the eight 
provinces, farm organizations and 
others. More are in the making, and 
many predict that the freight rate 
issue may be the hottest potato the 
government has had to handle since 
it came into office at the end of 
March. The will affect the 
cost-price squeeze on agriculture by 
adding to the amounts farmers will 
have to pay for goods and services 
they require for their production pro- 
grams. It will reflect on the 
freight rates they will have to pay 
to market their products that do not 
come under the terms of the Crow’s 
Nest Pass Agreement. All grain and 
flour moving within the prairie pro- 
vinces to export markets are carried 


The cabinet 


increase 


also 


under the Crow’s Nest statutory 
rates fixed by the Parliament of 
Canada in 1925 

There are indications that at- 
tempts will be made to have the 








COMPANY CUSTOM—tThree girls named Dianne unwrap a 20 Ib. Thanks- 


giving turkey at International Milling Co. offices in Minneapolis. 


Dianne 


Shanahan, left, Dianne Nasholm, center, and Dianne Hecker with over 4,100 
other employees of International receive their choice of a turkey or ham for 
Thanksgiving and again at Christmas, a company custom for more than 50 
years. This year, more than 140,000 Ib. of turkey and ham will be presented 


to employees by the company. 


Crow’s Nest freight rates revised. A 
request (Nov. 27) by the Canadian 
Industrial Traffic League that the 
government take such action is con- 
sidered as straws in the wind. If this 


issue should gain promoters, it will 

be a hotter one than that now re- 

volving around the 17% increase 
Least Affected 


The provinces of Ontario and Que- 
bec did not appeal the increase as 
they are least affected because of 
competitive water and trucking rates 
that permit these types of transpor- 
tation to carry a large volume of 
freight that would otherwise be car- 
ried by the railways 

Following the granting of the 17% 
freight rate increase, the federal 
government Nov. 27 said it will ab- 
sorb a portion of the cost of the 
higher rates where they affect the 
movement of western feed grains to 
livestock and poultry feeders. The 
order-in-council, authorizing some 
increases in government freight as- 
sistance, became effective Dec. 1 
when the new rail freight rates in- 
crease went into effect. 

The Canadian government wil] ab- 
sorb the higher freight rates on the 
feed grain moving to the Atlantic 
provinces, eastern Quebec and Brit- 
ish Columbia. This will not apply to 
large sections of Ontario and Quebec 
where most of such shipments are 
made by water. It is estimated that 
this will increase the government’s 
freight assistance outlay by nearly 
$15 million annually. During the 
past few years the annual cost to 
the government under the freight 
assistance program has been approxi- 
mately $17.5 million 
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GMI Buys Interest 
In Safflower Plant 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has purchased a 
half interest in the Nebraska safflow- 
er processing plant of the Pacific 
Vegetable Oil Corp. 

The announcement was made joint- 
ly by B. T. Rocca, Jr., president of 
Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp., San 
Francisco, and S. D. Andrews, Gen- 
eral Mills vice president and general 
manager of the company’s oilseeds 
division. The move continues the co- 
operative safflower development ven- 
ture begun by the two companies in 
the fall of 1957. 

“With the safflower crop now har- 
vested in the great plains states, our 
interest in the Nebraska processing 
plant will provide General Mills with 
facilities to begin immediate produc- 
tion of safflower oil and meal,” Mr. 
Andrews said. 

The jointly-owned plant is at Sid- 
ney, Neb., in the western portion of 
the state near the Colorado border. 

Farmers in the surrounding areas 
and in the northern greet plains 
states planted thousands of acres last 
year to safflower, plant member of 
the thistle family, under growers’ 
contracts. Safflower seeds are rich 
in edible oils which show promise for 
pharmaceutical use, are used in the 
paint and varnish industry, and have 
other industrial applications. Saf- 
flower meal is valuable as an animal 
feed supplement. 


rtc—— 
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Final Proposals in Barter Deal 
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For U.S. Wheat Sent to India 


WASHINGTON—Final proposals 
in lengthy barter negotiations be- 
tween the U.S. and India for bi- 
lateral exchange of 450,000 tons 
U.S. wheat for Indian manganese 
have been sent to India for approv- 
al. Indian government officials in 
Washington are optimistic that the 
proposals will be approved in two 
weeks. 


Opinion has been expressed within 
U.S. government circles that the bar- 
ter wheat may be moved to India 
ahead of wheat which had been pre- 
viously made available to that coun- 
try under a large Public Law 480 
deal. The Indian phase of the pro- 
posals represents delivery of man- 
ganese over a_ three-year period, 
thereby making U.S. wheat immedi- 
ately available. 

It was also reported that India will 
not be given the green light to fill 
its requirements complete from west 
coast white wheat supplies, since the 
U.S. does not want toa repeat the pre- 
vious price debacle when Indian pur- 
chases of white wheat caused the 
west coast wheat market to run up 
in an extraordinary manner. 


India Has Option 

The proposals provide India with 
the option of delivering manganese 
of various grades, either straight 
manganese or ferro-manganese. The 
ferro-manganese will be processed in 
India since the Indian government 
needs employment for its labor. 

Meanwhile, formerly lagging pro- 
curement authorizations for U.S. sur- 
plus agricultural commodities began 
to break loose with an announcement 
that a PL 480 program has been ap- 
proved for Pakistan which will total 
more than $82 million. The program 
includes approximately 31 million 
bushels wheat, 44 million pounds cot- 
tonseed or soybean oil, 1.1 million 
hundredweight rice and 5,000 bales 
cotton. 

Details Later 

Sales will be made by US. private 
traders. Details of purchase authori- 
zations will be announced later. The 
wheat and wheat products will be 
purchased and shipped over a two 
year period. About 16.5 million bush- 
els of wheat will be shipped the first 
year; about 5.5 million bushels of 
this will be white wheat. 

The agreement provides that 15% 
of the rupees obtained as sales pro- 
ceeds will be set aside for loans to 
U.S. and Pakistan private enterprises. 
Information on such loans is avail- 
able from the Export-Import Bank, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Another PL 480 action is an 
amendment to the purchase authori- 
zation for Iceland, extending the pro- 
curement period for barley from Nov. 
30 to Dec. 31 and the delivery period 
from Feb. 28 to March 31. About 
3,900 metric tons barley remain to be 
purchased under the authorization. 
An Icelandic procurement authoriza- 
tion for 300 metric tons rice has also 
been extended by the same dates. 

Colombia has received a procure- 
ment authorization for 50,000 metric 
tons U.S. wheat, grading No. 2 or 
better in bags. Only the following 
wheat will be eligible for financing: 
(1) hard red spring wheat of the sub- 
classes dark northern spring, north- 
ern spring and red spring wheat; (2) 
hard red winter wheat of the sub- 
classes dark hard winter, hard winter 
and yellow- hard winter wheat; (3) 
mixed wheat containing only the eli- 





gible wheat specified in (1) and (2) 
above. Wheat exported must have 
been grown in the continental U.S 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers made between Dec. 5 
and May 30 will be eligible for fi- 
nancing. Delivery will be to importer 
c.&f. or c.i. Colombian ports or 
f.o.b. or f.a.s. U.S. ports. Shipments 
from U.S. ports may be made be- 
ween Dec. 5 and June 30. 

The wheat will be purchased by In- 
stituto Nacional de Abastecimientos 
(INA), Bogota, Colombia. 

The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration has issued a procure- 
ment authorization for wheat flour 
for Viet Nam amounting to $1 million 
or about 8,500 metric tons calculated 
on a cif. basis. Procurement may be 
conducted until March 31 with the 
terminal delivery date stated as May 
31. 
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District 5, AOM, 
Slates Meeting 
At St. Louis 


CHICAGO—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, will meet Dec. 
12-13 at the Hotel Statler in St. 
Louis, according to an announcement 
by G. Edward Mehleck, Alexander 
Brothers Belting Co., Chicago, secre- 
tary of the district. 

An allied trades party is scheduled 
for Friday evening, Dec. 12. The 
meeting will start at 10 a.m. Dec. 13 
with Al Krohe, Beardstown (IIl.) 
Mills, new district chairman, presid- 
ing. The address of welcome will be 
given by James Mulroy, manager, St. 
Louis Flour Mills. 

Jack Kice, Kice Metal Products 
Co., Wichita, will discuss “Fan Fun- 
damentals.” W. R. Kummer, Gruen- 
dler Crusher & Pulverizer Co., St. 
Louis, will report on “Hammermill 
Efficiency.” 

Following a luncheon, “New Ideas 
on an Old Problem—Sanitation” will 
be discussed by Arlin B. Ward, the 
Pillsbury Co., Springfield, Ill. Robert 
H. Artz, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Springtield, will show a film. A panel 
discussion, featuring the speakers, 
will conclude the meeting. 





MARKETS TO CLOSE 
DECEMBER 26 


The members of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange and of the Chicago 
Board of Trade have voted to close 
Dec. 26 in order to give traders and 
staff the benefits of a four-day holi- 
day. It is likely that the Kansas City 
Board of Trade will do the same. 





Clarence Rowland 
Nominated Chicago 
Board Chairman 


CHICAGO—Clarence Rowland, Jr., 
partner of Engel & Co., has been 
nominated as chairman of the board 
of directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, it has been announced by Rob- 
ert C. Liebenow, president. 

At present, Mr. Rowland is com- 
pleting his third term as a director 
of the board of trade. Nominee for 
vice chairman is Lee H. Wagner, 
vice president of Norris Grain Co., 
who has in the past served as a di- 
rector of the board. Bernard P. 
Carey, an independent trader, has 
been nominated for second vice 
chairman. At present, Mr. Carey is 
completing his second term as a di- 
rector. 

Five men have been nominated to 
fill vacancies that will occur on the 
board of directors. They are Ardin P. 
Buell, partner of John G. McCarthy 
Co., who has been nominated to serve 
a second term; Robert L. David, 
partner of Uhlmann & Benjamin, 
nominated to serve his first term; 
William V. Fritz, broker in the soy- 
bean pit, for a first term; Ben Raskin, 
president of Rice Grain Corp., for a 
first term and Carson H. Varner, the 
manager of grain purchasing depart- 
ment of the Quaker Oats Co., also 
nominated to a first term. 

Two members of the board of 
trade were nominated to serve three- 
year terms on the nominating com- 
mittee itself. They are Thomas E. 
Hosty, retiring board chairman and 
senior partner of Sincere & Co., 
Clarence M. Galvin, partner of Fran- 
cis I. duPont & Co. William R. O’Don- 
nell, who is with Shearson Hammill, 
and is president of the newly-formed 
Commodity Club of Chicago, has been 
nominated to fill an unexpired term 
of one year. 








ALABAMA MILLS VISITORS—Shown above are 32 graduate students repre- 
senting 23 foreign countries who recently toured Alabama Flour Mills in 
Decatur, Ala. The students are participants in the graduate program in eco- 
nomic development at Vanderbilt University. They expressed interest in the 
economic development of Alabama Flour Mills and in agriculture in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. Most of the students are employed by their own governments. 
The countries represented included Egypt, Thailand, Union of South Africa, 
Korea, Azores, Jordan, Ecuador, Japan, Taiwan, India, Burma, Guatemala, 
Greece, Brazil, Indonesia, Pakistan, Venezuela, Lebanon, Philippines, Israel, 
Nepal, Nicaragua and Vietnam. Shown with the visitors are, far left, Thomas 
White, sales manager of the grocery products division, and, far right, Donald 
Shelton, administrative assistant in feed sales. 
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George M. Lowry, 
Prominent Miller 


In Southwest, Dies 


WICHITA, KANSAS—George M. 
Lowry, 82, prominent flour miller of 
the Southwest, died at his home here 
Nov. 30. Mr. Lowry was chairman of 
the board of Wichita Flour Mills, 
Inc., Wichita; Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills, Inc., Kansas City, and Acme 
Flour Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City. 

One of the generation of flour mill- 
ers who were active in the days of 
rapid expansion in the Southwest, 
Mr. Lowry was associated with the 
late John H. Moore in a number of 
milling and grain enterprises. Mr. 
Lowry continued to go to his office 
nearly every day and probably was 
the oldest active flour mill executive 
in the country. His death came un- 
expectedly. 

Ownership Acquired 

Mr. Lowry entered the milling 
business with the Pond Creek (Okla.) 
Mill and Elevator Co. This firm had 
been founded in 1898 by his father-in- 
law, J. H. Kinney, a pioneer Okla- 
homa miller. With his brother-in-law, 
John H. Moore, Mr. Lowry eventually 
acquired the ownership of the mill 
and the Moore-Lowry combination 
began a business expansion that even- 
tually led to the acquisition of sever- 
al milling properties in the South- 
west. 

In 1914 the Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
was organized and the present mill 


was built. Mr. Lowry moved to 
Wichita at that time and had con- 
tinued to reside here since. Sub- 


sequently, the Moore-Lowry interests 
purchased a mill at Kansas City, 
which later was sold, and at Topeka, 
which burned, and in 1929 purchased 
the Acme Flour Mill at Oklahoma 
City. In 1934 the plant at Coffeyville, 
Kansas, was purchased, which be- 
came the present Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills, Inc. 

For about 20 years Mr. Lowry was 
secretary-treasurer of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co. and in 1934 became 
president following the death of Mr. 
Moore. He became chairman of the 
board of the Wichita, Moore-Lowry 
and Acme firms earlier this year. 


Born in Indiana 

Mr. Lowry was born in Newport, 
Ind., Oct. 5, 1876, and lived in Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, before going to Okla- 
homa. 

For many years Mr. Lowry was 
active in civic affairs in Wichita and 
served a term as president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. He was a di- 
rector of the Fourth National Bank 
of Wichita. 

Active in Masonic circles, Mr. 
Lowry held numerous offices in vari- 
ous Masonic organizations. He was 
past president of the Lions Club of 
Wichita and a member of the Wichita 
Club and Wichita Country Club. He 
was a member of St. Paul’s Methodist 
Church. 

Surviving are two sisters, Mrs. Ada 
Cranor and Mrs. Blanche Whetstein, 
of Prescott, Ariz.; a granddaughter, 
Mrs. George W. Alcott, of Santa Fe, 
N.M., and two great-grandchildren. 

Funeral services will be held Dec 
4 at 2 pm. at the Wichita Masonic 
Consistory. 
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NEW ELEVATOR APPROVED 


TONKAWA, OKLA.—The Farmers 
Cooperative Assn. here has approved 
construction of a new elevator facili- 
ty of up to 300,000 bu. The exact size 
and location of the elevator will be 
determined by the board of directors. 
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Leslie F. Miller, 


Former Chairman 


Of R-M, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—Leslie F. Miller, 
former chairman of the board of Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., died Nov. 29 
in Abbott Hospital in Minneapolis. 
Mr. Miller was 75 years old. 

Mr. Miller was in the direct line of 
descendants of the founders of Rus- 
sell-Miller. He was the grandson of 


Leslie F. Miller 


John Russell and the son of Arthur 
Miller, co-founders of the firm. Mr. 
Miller spent his entire life in the 
milling business and in this particular 
company. 

Starts as Salesman 

Born at Valley City, N.D., Aug. 25, 
1883, Mr. Miller studied mechanical 
engineering for two years at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. In October, 
1905, he began as a salesman for 
Russell-Miller out of its three mills 
at Valley City, Jamestown and Grand 
Forks, N.D. His sales territory in- 
cluded all of North Dakota, Montana 
and northern Minnesota. 

In August, 1907, when Russell- 
Miller completed its mill at Minot, 
N.D., Mr. Miller was sent there as 
manager. In February, 1912, he was 
transferred to Billings, Mont., as 
manager of a new mill there. 

In October, 1921, Mr. Miller moved 
to Minneapolis as manager of the 
western division of the company. This 
assignment placed him in charge of 
both production and sales of six mills 
in North Dakota and Montana. The 
division includes territories from the 
Dakotas to the west coast. 

Mr. Miller was elected secretary 
of the company in 1929. He was elect- 
ed vice president and treasurer in 
1939. These latter two offices in addi- 
tion to the management of the west- 
ern division he retained until his elec- 
tion to the presidency of the com- 
pany. This election came at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors on Feb. 
3, 1943. Mr. Miller succeeded C. G. 
Ireys who resigned because of ill 
health. 

Retires in 1954 

Mr. Miller gave up the presidency 
in 1953 to become chairman of the 
board of directors. He retired from 
the firm in 1954, soon after F. H. 
Peavey & Co. acquired a controlling 
interest. 

A member of the board of directors 
of the Northern Pacific Railway Co., 
Mr. Miller listed his principal hobby 





THE 


as golf. He also enjoyed hunting and 
fishing and was a member of the Min- 
neapolis Club and the Woodhill Coun- 
try Club. He made his home in Maple- 
wood, Wayzata, a suburb of Minne- 
apolis. 

Mr. Miller was married to the for- 
mer Harriet Rowley on Nov. 24, 1914. 
He is survived by his wife; two sons, 
Rowley Miller, Wayzata, and Arthur 
Miller, Billings, Mont.; two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Robert L. Howard and 
Mrs. Vincent W. Carpenter, both of 
Wayzata, and a sister, Mrs. Jesse M 
Clapper, Minneapolis. His son, Row- 
ley, is associated with Russell-Miller 
as a district sales manager in the 
bakery flour division. 
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ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 

BEAVER, OKLA.—A _ 500,000-bu. 
concrete elevator is under construc- 
tion by the Beaver Grain Corp., Inc., 
a firm owned by farmers and busi- 
nessmen in the area. The elevator is 
scheduled to be completed in Febru- 
ary. 
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Government Readies Plans 


For 1958 Manufacture Census 


WASHINGTON — A census of 
manufactures, covering the opera- 
tions of manufacturing companies 
during the calendar year 1958, is to 
be conducted by the Department of 
Commerce. Report forms will be 
mailed soon after the middle of 
next January to an estimated 285,- 


000 firms, with forms calling for 
completion and return within 30 
days. 


The last year covered by the cen- 
sus was 1954 when there were 286,- 
800 operating manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the U.S. These establish- 
ments reported an average for the 
year of 16.1 million employees, of 
whom 12.4 million were production 
workers. Salaries and wages of all 
employees in manufacturing during 
1954 totaled $66 billion, of which 





Wheat Flour Institute Program of 
Medical Advertising Shown to Bakers 


MINNEAPOLIS The new pro- 
gram of education for the wheat flour 
industry, designed to tell doctors, den- 
tists, public health officials and nu- 
tritionists the advantages of baked 
foods, was explained to the area’s 
millers, bakers and allied trades here 
Nov. 25 

Approximately 75 attended the 
meeting in the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club, at which members of the Mill- 
ers National Federation and Wheat 
Flour Institute presented a color slide 
demonstration of the promotion plans 
under the chairmanship of J. L. Rank- 
in, the Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis 

Participating in the program were 
Cc. L. Mast, Jr., secretary-treasurer of 
the MNF, John J. Sherlock, assistant 
secretary, and Howard Lampman, 
executive director of the Wheat Flour 
Institute. 

During his introduction, Mr. Rank- 
in, chairman of the federation’s WFI 
committee, voiced the feeling that 
the present program is the result of 
coordination between bakers and 
millers. “We can accomplish together 
a great deal more than we can sep- 
arately,” Mr. Rankin said 

Mr. Lampman used the color slide 


presentation to illustrate what the 
American Bakers Assn. and _ the 
Wheat Flour Institute have done in 


the past to combat the declining con- 


sumption of wheat flour foods, and 
showed the methods to be used to 
increase consumption and improve 


consumer attitudes. Wheat flour prod- 
ucts have basic product advantages, 


including their low cost, their ready 
acceptance, their nutritional excel- 
lence and the fact they are always 
good companions to other foods, he 
said 

The major planning for the new 
Wheat Flour Institute advertising 
program to the medical professions 
and other such groups involves the 


development of new ideas for product 
use as well as new methods of 
proving the public’s attitude toward 
baked During the discussion 
Mr. Lampman emphasized the im- 
portance of reaching nutritional 
groups who can influence the use or 
rejection of various food types, such 
as the 65,000 home economists, who 
will be reached by a specific pro- 
gram to schools and their associa- 
tions. 

The 


im- 


foods 


value of National Sandwich 


(Tur to WFI, 


page 4 





MEDICAL PROGRAM OUTLINED—The Wheat Flour Institute’s program 
of product promotion and advertising to the medical profession, in coopera- 
tion with the Bakers of America Program, was outlined to millers, bakers 
and allied tradesmen in Minneapolis recently. Preparing the presentation 
are, left to right above: J. L. Rankin, the Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the Wheat Flour Institute committee of the Millers National Federa- 
tion; C. L. Mast, Jr.. MNF secretary-treasurer; Howard Lampman, executive 
director of the WFI, and John J. Sherlock, assistant secretary, all of Chicago. 


nearly $45 billion represented wages 
of production workers. 

Because of the wide 
manufacturing activity, with more 
than 450 different industries repre- 
sented, the census bureau has pre- 
pared over 200 report forms. The 
products made and materials used 
sections of each form are carefully 
tailored to fit a specific industry or 
closely related industries. For the 
very small companies, there will be 
21 “short forms.” 


variations in 


Food Categories 
The food processing industries ap- 
pear in major group No. 20. A par- 


tial list of sections in the grain and 
allied processing trades, with the 
form number preceding each cate- 
gory, includes: MC-20F—Flour, ce- 
real preparations, feeds and related 
products; MC-20G tice milling; 
MC-20Z3—-Bakery and confectionery 
products; MC-20S—Baking powder 
and yeast; MC-28N—Animal and veg- 


edible and inedible, mar- 
shortenings; MC-20V 
spaghetti, vermicelli, and 
noodles, and MC-20Z5—Grain mill 
products, flavoring, macaroni and 
other food products and tobacco 


etable oils 
and 
Macaroni 


garine 


Information Required 

Common to each of the report 
forms will be such standard inquiries 
applicable to plant identifi- 
cation and location; company affilia- 
tion and ownership; employment and 
payrolls, man-hours of production 
workers materials; inventor- 
ies at beginning and end of year; cap- 
ital -expenditures electric energy 
used and fuel consumed; quantity 
and value of selected materials used 
quantity and value of products 
shipped 

The commerce department says 
about 2.5 million report forms will 
be involved. Electronic processing of 
statistical information to be collected 
is expected to reduce substantially the 
time formerly required to tabulate 
and publish the various preliminary 
and final reports 

Preliminary reports of the census 
will be published in the fall and win- 
ter of 1959, with all final reports 
scheduled to be available before the 
end of 1960. This represents an over- 
all gain of about a year compared 
with the timing of release in respect 
of previous censuses 


iS are 


cost of 
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Western Laboratory 
Advisory Unit to Meet 


SPOKANE, WASH.—tThe advisory 
committee of the Western Wheat 
Quality Laboratory will hold its an- 
nual meeting from 8 a.m. to noon 
Dec. 11 at the Davenport Hotel in 
Spokane. The meeting is being held 
in conjunction with a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Pacific 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn 
The board will meet from 1 to 4 p.m 
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ELEVATOR CAMPAIGN 
AFTON, OKLA Fifty farmers 
conducted a campaign in the Afton 
trade territory to obtain financial] 
support for construction of a new 
Afton cooperative grain storage ele- 
vator with a possible capacity of 400,- 
000 bu. The elevator will be an up- 
right concrete structure, according to 
Gove Bunch, manager. The organiza- 
tion’s present elevator can accommo 
date 150,000 bu 
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HE flour markets were quiet 
during the seven-day period end- 
ing Dec. 1, with most buyers and sell- 
ers resigned to simply marking time 


through another traditionally slow 
Thanksgiving week. There were scat- 
tered one and two-carlot sales in vari- 
ous markets across the country, but 
little more to disrupt the dullness. 

In the absence of active trading, 
there was plenty of speculation about 
when the next round of hard winter 
wheat flour buying will occur in the 
Southwest—with some measure of 
agreement that it could occur before 
the December futures contract ex- 
pires. 

Bakers and jobbers have run their 
backlogs of hard winter wheat flours 
down to 30 days’ supply in some 
cases, and a workable price basis ap- 
pears to be the only obstacle in the 
way of additional commitments. Al- 
though there were reports that the 
gap between bakers’ and millers’ 
ideas of a satisfactory price had nar- 
rowed last week, the general area of 
difference still seemed 15¢ to 20¢ 
apart. 

Meanwhile, the general level of 
shipping directions continued to de- 
plete supplies at a rapid rate, al- 
though not nearly so rapidly as three 
weeks ago 

In Canada the week was sparked 
by the denial of an appeal to reject 
a 17% railway freight rate increase, 
giving rise to the likelihood of higher 
flour prices there to offset the higher 
rail rates. (See story on page 5.) 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the four-day week amounted to 129% 
of capacity, compared with 113% the 
previous week and 90% a year ago. 
(See tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: A marked lack of in- 
terest in either spring wheat or flour 
featured the local market during 
Thanksgiving week, and prices tend- 
ed to drift lower. Wheat premiums 
on all proteins lost 1¢ for the period, 
and prices on bakery patent flours 
were lowered 2¢ at the close Nov. 28. 

Sales by spring wheat mills 
amounted to 54% of four-day milling 
capacity, compared with 26% of five- 
day capacity the previous week and 
317% of capacity during the fairly 
good sales push of the comparable 
week in 1957. 

Shipping directions and mill run- 
ning time continued at a fairly good 
rate, although down noticeably from 
the high levels of three weeks ago. 
Shipments by spring wheat mills last 
week amounted to 95% of four-day 
milling capacity, compared with 91% 
the previous week (five days) and 
111% a year ago. 

Spring wheat clears remain in 
tight supply, with trading active be- 
tween mills, and prices strong. 

Sales of national brands of family 
flour in this area, as across the coun- 
try, have been slow, but shipping di- 
rections continue at a good clip as 
chain stores and supermarkets lay in 


Flour Markets Quiet Through 
Thanksgiving Week as Bakers’ 
Hard Winter Balances Dwindle 











supplies for the Christmas surge of 
home baking. One large manufactur- 
er of private label family flour 
brands reported a fairly good run of 
directions for this type last week, 
again in preparation for the Christ- 
mas rush. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 119% of 
four-day capacity, compared with 
106% in the previous five-day week, 
and 96% a year ago. Production by 
mills of the interior Northwest 
amounted to 136% of four-day capa- 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











city, compared with 109% in the pre- 
vious five-day week, and 87% a year 
ago. Production by mills of the 
Northwest amounted to 123% of 
four-day capacity, compared with 
108% the previous five-day week and 
90% a year ago. 

Quotations Nov. 28, 100 Ib. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring wheat 
standard patent bakery flour $5.52@ 
5.62, spring short patent $5.62@ 
5.72, spring high gluten $5.92@6.02, 
first clear $5.53@5.78, whole wheat 
$5.52@5.62; family flour $5.23@7. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Although bakers are 
coming steadily nearer the time when 


more flour will be needed, there is 
yet no sign of buying activity. Most 
observers think some buyers will need 
supplies during December, and that a 
moderate lowering of flour prices 
might bring out a modest round of 
purchasing. In general, though, it 
would require a substantial setback 
in values to bring out a big volume 
of forward booking. 

Sales last week averaged 30% of 
capacity, of which about one-third 
amounted to sales to the government 
and for export. The rest was largely 
p.d.s. sales. This compares with 27% 
of capacity sold in the preceding 
week and 18% a year ago. 

Interest by bakers increases with 
each passing week. Some customers 
will need flour within 30 days, while 
others probably could hold off 45 to 
60 days. However, there is hardly a 
baker who could not add to his book- 
ings if it were made attractive for 
him to do so. Business, outside of the 
regular p.d.s. sales, has been very 
dull because of wide variances in 
price ideas. Bakers are holding strong 
to price ideas 15 and 20¢ under the 
mills’ asking prices. Only a surpris- 
ingly strong millfeed market keeps 
the difference from being even larger. 
Prices were about unchanged for the 
week. 

Family flour sales have also been 
dull, although directions have held 
up well. There was even some ac- 
celeration of directions as the holiday 
baking period started. Outside of 
those selling nationally advertised 
brands, mills are following various 
policies. Some have their customers 
covered by bookings for sometime in- 
to the future, while other sales de- 
partments will soon find it necessary 
to arrange for purchases by their 
jobbers and wholesalers. With the 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 44) 





Durum, Semolina Activity Slow; Prices 
Firm as Wheat Receipts Continue to Lag 


URUM and semolina trading 

was slow in the seven-day peri- 
od ending Dec. 1. Prices were steady, 
with durum receipts at Minneapolis 
average for the four-day week, but 
still somewhat lighter than necessary 
to meet production schedules at the 
mills. Receipts amounted to approxi- 
mately 160 cars, of which a goodly 
portion consisted of mixtures, off- 
grades and Commodity Credit Corp. 
rejects. 

Production was reportedly at a 
fairly good clip, considering the 
Thanksgiving interruption, although 
signs of a let up have been evident. 
Shipping directions, for one thing, 
have been slower, and the past week 
brought additional declines. Most 
manufacturers of macaroni and noo- 
dle products have balances on which 
to draw semolina for 90 to 120 days 
ahead. 

Semolina prices were unchanged 
for the period, while durum held 





steady throughout, and then moved 
up 1¢ at the end Dec. 1. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 123% of four-day 
milling capacity, compared with 
122% of five-day capacity in the pre- 
vious week and 101% a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered at 
Minneapolis Nov. 28 were as follows: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.37@2.38 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.36@2.37 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.34@2.36 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.31@2.36 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.30@2.35 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.28@2.33 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca. pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Nov. een 162,500 +160,343 123 
Previous week ..... 162,500 *179,836 122 
Year ago ......... 156,500 157,701 101 

Crop year 

production 

July I-Nov, 30, 1958 ............. 4,009,268 

lk Vn | | eee 3,575,237 


*Revised. tFour-day week. 
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Good Demand, Light 
Supplies Strengthen 
Prices for Millfeeds 


IGHT supplies, sharply colder 

weather and the continuance of 
excellent feeding demand gave mill- 
feed prices across the country an- 
other boost in the seven-day period 
ending Dec. 1. Price increases ranged 
from 50¢ to $2, not quite so spectacu- 
lar as the previous period, but still 
adding significantly to strong in- 
creases made during recent weeks. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 49,062 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 52,921 tons 
in the previous week and 43,400 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: The scarcity of sup- 
plies and good buying demand pushed 
bran another notch higher last week. 
Middlings, on the other hand, slipped 
slightly, although still at levels sever- 
al dollars above early fall. Bran gain- 
ed $1 for the week, with indications 
of rising another $1 at the close Dec. 
1. Standard midds. were steady to 50¢ 
lower for the period. Red dog was $1 
lower. 

The consensus in the trade is now 
that millfeed prices are not likely to 
go much higher—but neither will 
they drop until the current shortage 
of supplies is alleviated. 

In the absence of spot supplies the 
past week, mills and jobbers reported 
fairly good inquiry for deferred ship- 
ment all the way into March. Quota- 
tions Nov. 28: Bran $42, standard 
midds. $43.50@44, red dog $46. 

Kansas City: Firmness continued 
in millfeeds, although bran displayed 
greater strength than shorts, the lat- 
ter showing some tendency to lag at 
times. Bran was scarce and hard to 
buy. Mill operations continued heavy, 
although curtailed to a minor degree 
by the Thanksgiving holiday. Bran 
was up 75¢ and shorts down $1.25 for 
the week. Middlings were unchanged. 

Demand from feed mixers was the 
main strength of the market, and 
bulk feeds held up well. Snow over 
the Southwest tended to increase 
feeding requirements, but this was 
offset on sacked feeds by temporary 
curtailment of truck movement. 

Kansas City continues on a ship- 
ping basis to eastern markets and 
bookings continue to be made to that 
area. 

Quotations Dec. 1, carlots, Kansas 
City: Bran $39.25@40, shorts $39.75 
@ 40.50, sacked; bran $37 @37.75, mid- 
dlings $39@39.75, shorts $39.25@40, 
bulk. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with offerings insufficient. 
Bran advanced $1.50, while shorts de- 
clined 50¢. Quotations Nov. 29, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $39.75@40.25, 
shorts $40.75 @41.25. 

Salina: Demand was good, with 
bran $2.50 ton higher and shorts un- 
changed. Supplies of bran were tight, 
but shorts were ample for trade re- 
quirements. Quotations Nov. 28, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $40@40.50, gray 
shorts $41.50@42. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed continued in 
strong demand, with bran posting a 
sharp new rise. Heavier feed showed 
some signs of weakness. Shorts’ de- 
mand came mainly from carlot buy- 
ers in the Southeast, while bran out- 


(Turn to MILLFEED, page 47) 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Slow Trading Over Holiday 
Presses Down Wheat Futures 


HEAT futures prices showed 

a tendency toward softness in 
the seven-day period ending Dec. 1, 
attributable to the extremely slow 
pace of trading over Thanksgiving 
and the improved outlook for next 
year’s Southwest crop due to heavy 
snows over that area. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Dec. 1 were: Chicago—December 
$1.94% @%, March $1.9855@%, May 
$1.9654, July $1.8554@%, September 
$1.8754; Kansas City--December 
$1.93%, March $1.94%, May $1.91%, 
July $1.80% ; Minneapolis—December 
$2.10, May $2.07%. 

Receipts were light last week at all 
the major markets, but lack of buy- 
ing interest was sufficiently dominant 
to soften the basic December con- 
tracts at Chicago and Kansas City up 
to 1¢. The basic contract at Minne- 
apolis was steady to one-half cent 
higher. Most of the holiday-shortened 
week was taken up with scattered 
liquidation of December contracts 
and transfer of options to other 
months, all in prelude to the forth- 
coming expiration of the basic con- 
tract. 

Heavy snow over much of the 
hard winter wheat area exerted mix- 
ed pressures on futures prices. It 
tended to soften distant contracts 
representing next year’s harvest, on 
the assumption that subsoil moisture 
has now been replenished and the 
threat of drouth relieved, at least for 
the time being. On the other hand, 
drifting snow blocked roads and pre- 
vented transfer of wheat from farm 
to market, thereby contributing to 
tightness of supplies. 

Export interest improved last week, 
although the bullish effect on prices 
was minimized by the possibility that 
a sizable amount of the business may 
be consummated with Commodity 
Credit Corp. supplies through use of 
payment-in-kind script. 

The major export interest involved 
a commodities agreement with Pakis- 
tan, including purchase by that coun- 
try of more than 30 million bushels 
of wheat under Public Law 480. In 
addition, Vietnam has been given ap- 
proval of funds for purchasing U‘S. 
wheat or flour, and an agreement 
with Yugoslavia for purchase is ex- 
pected to be reached soon. 

India lifted approximately 1 mil- 
lion bushels and Israel 500,000 bu., 
while Germany asked offers on 65,000 
tons spring or hard winter wheat last 
week. 

Premiums Decline 
Cash wheat trading at Minneapolis 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Dec. 1 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe were 
unchanged from the figures an- 
nounced at all ports Nov. 24. The 
levels now operating, with the pre- 
vious figures in parentheses, are as 
follows: Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
ports, 101,¢ (11¢); St. Lawrence 


ports and Churchill, 10¢ (11¢); Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Pacific ports 10¢ 
(10¢). 





was slow during the seven-day period 
ending Dec. 1, due mainly to the 
Thanksgiving interruption. Demand 
from mills just about balanced arriv- 
als of spring wheat. Receipts for the 
week ending Nov. 28 totaled 1,162 
cars, with over 400 of these either 
for Commodity Credit Corp. account 
or durum mills. The total receipts 
remaining were considerably short of 
the 1,330 cars reported the previous 
week. 

Despite the lightness of receipts, 
the price structure was softer, and 
cash premiums down the line dropped 
l¢ for the week, while the basic De- 
cember future lost about %¢. 

The average protein of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis last week was 13.79%, the 
same as for the comparable week of 
last year. 

On Nov. 28, No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring or No. 1 northern spring 
wheat with ordinary protein traded 
at 3@1¢ under the basic December 
future of $2.095s; wheat of 11% pro- 
tein traded from 2¢ under the op- 
tion to 1¢ over; 12% protein 1@3¢ 
over; 13% protein 5@8¢ over; 14% 
protein 11@13¢ over; 15% protein 
15@18¢ over; 16% protein 23@26¢ 
over, and 17% protein 31@34¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Nov. 28 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 ——— or No. 1 Dark Northern 
pr 


ing, 58 Ib. 
DE ~ Jancdeedbiss tndode .$2.06% @2.08% 
11% Protein 2.07% @2.10% 
12% Protein 2.10% @2.12% 
13% Protein . 2.14% @2.17% 
14% Protein 2.20% @2.22% 
15% Protein . 2.24% @2.27% 
16% Protein ..... : 2.32% @2.35% 
Sea SE Sas xewenes . 2.40% @2.43% 


Test Weight Premium ond Discount Scale 
One cent premium for No. | heavy. 


One cent discount each pound under 58 to 
55 Ib. 


To arrive div. pt. basis | DNS or | NS 58 Ib 
13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.09%, 13% 
protein $2.14%, 14% protein $2.19%, 15% pro- 
tein $2.24%, 16% protein $2.32%, 17% pro- 
tein $2.40%. 


Cash Premiums Changed 


For the first time in several weeks, 
cash wheat premiums recorded a 
change Nov. 28. The low end of the 
range on protein content of above 
12.50% was lowered 1%¢. Other 
values were unchanged. The change 
reflected some lessening of mill de- 
mand for the wheat types involved, 
and also was indicative of a general- 
ly softer undertone to the cash mar- 
ket. 

Mills continue to pick up wheat as 
offered on a more or less regular 
basis, and there were some fairly 
substantial purchases made from in- 
terior markets last week. However, 
there is no urgency to this demand. 
With new sales of bakery flour run- 
ning at a very low ebb, there is noth- 
ing pushing millers at the moment. 


Snowfall over the Southwest last 
week tended to put a further curb 
on farm selling, but enough wheat 
seems to be available to take care of 
trade needs. Arrivals at Kansas City 
last week totaled 635 cars, compared 
with 703 in the previous week, which 
contained no holiday, and 601 cars a 
year ago. The trade expects some en- 
largement of farm selling after the 
first of the year. 

Cash premiums Dec. 1 closed at 3 
@3%¢ over the December option for 
ordinary, 5@8¢ over for 11.50% pro- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 








Nov. 24- Nov. 26- Nov. 27- 
Nov. 23-30 *Previous Dec. |, Dec. 3, Dec. 4, 
1958t week 1957 1956 1955 

Northwest 712,768 785,732 628,255 727,632 679,323 

Southwest 1,430,471 1,516,090 1,206,532 1,353,801 1,274,984 

Buffalo 503 886 566,157 504,983 576,887 578,486 

Central and Southeast 524,482 614,486 453,985 505.020 579,768 

Pacific Coast 513,095 546,334 284,510 317,059 316,910 

Totals 3,684,702 4,028,799 3,078,265 3,480,399 3,429,471 

Percentage of total U.S. output ... 77.4 77.4 75 75 7s 
Estimated total U.S. production 4,760,596 5,205,166 
Accumulated total this month 20,163,057 15,402,461 

This crop year, 106,415,057; 1957-58 crop year to Dec. |, 1957, 101,402,000 


*Revised. #Four-day week 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 
24- 


Nov 
Nov. 23-30, Previous Dec. 
1958 week 1957 
Northwest 123 108 90 
Southwest 140 122 91 
Buffalo 125 15 104 
Central and S. E 102 95 77 
Pacific Coast 137 117 Bs 
Totals 129 113 90 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 23-30 231,000 220,203 iW? 
Previous week 231,000 244,452 106 
Year ago 231,000 222,770 96 
Two years ago 237,000 255,86) 108 
Five-year average 103 
Ten-year average 93 


+Four-day week 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ- 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana 
and lowa: 


5-day week Fiour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 23-30 494 500 4492 565 136 
Previous week 494.500 *%541,280 109 
Year ago 464 500 405,485 87 
Two years ago 454 500 471,771 110 
Five-year average 103 
Ten-year average 98 
*Revised. tFour-day week 
SOUTHWEST 
Konses City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 23-30 214,250 +223 ,933 130 
Previous week 214,250 244,288 114 
Year ago 287,500 253,629 88 
Two years ago 287,500 267,298 95 
Five-year average 104 
Ten-year average 99 


+Four-day week 
Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 23-30 1,020,700 +1,206,538 147 
Previous week 1,020,700 *1,271,802 124 


Crop year flour production 
—July | to——— 


Nov. 26- Nov. 27- 





Dec. 3, Dec. 4, Nov. 30 Dec. |, 
1956 1955 1958 1957 

109 98 15,867,102 15,654,732 

103 98 30,998,765 27,176,741 

12! 121 12,017,415 12,241,449 

89 10! 12,446,056 11,996,078 

90 87 9,202,078 7,090,846 

103 10! 80,531,416 75,159,646 

Year ago 1,032,500 952,903 92 

Two years ago 1,032,000 1,086,503 106 

Five-year average 103 

Ten-year average 98 
*Revised. +Four-day week 
BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Nov. 23-30 493,500 503,886 125 

Previous week 493,500 566,157 1s 

Year ago 487 500 504,983 104 

Two years ago 475,000 576,887 121 

Five-year average ° ité 

Ten-year average ‘ 108 


+Four-day week 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Nov. 23-30 643,750 +524,482 102 
Previous week 643,750 "614 486 95 
Year ago 592,250 453,985 77 
Two years ago 570,250 505,020 8? 
Five-year average 89 
Ten-year average 86 


*Revised. *Four-day week 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast: 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 23-30 466,500 513,095 137 
Previous week 466,500 *546,334 117 
Year ago 323,000 284,510 68 
Two years ago 348, 200 317,059 90 


"Revised. *Four-day wek 





tein, 8@18¢ over for 12%, 12@22¢ 
over for 12.50%, 14% @26¢ over for 
13%, and 18% @30¢ over for 14%. 
The December future gained a net of 
%¢ during the week. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Nov. 28 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. | Dark and Hard $1.94% @2.30'2 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 1.93% @2.30 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 1.91% @2.28 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 1.89% @2.26 
No. | Red 1.94% @1.96'% 
No. 2 Red 1.93% @1.96 
No. 3 Red 1.91% @1.95 
No. 4 Red 1.89% @1.93 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 
winter wheat was selling Dec. 1 at 
$2.30@2.31 rail basis delivered Texas 
common points. A premium of 3¢ 
was being offered for 13% protein 
and 6¢ for 14%. Demand was slow. 
No. 1 hard wheat for export sold at 


$2.19 for 14% protein, $2.23% f.o.b 
Galveston. Demand was good. 
Pacific Market Dull 

Wheat markets were dull in the 
Pacific Northwest last week, with a 
pronounced lack of interest on the 
part of exporters. Only one cargo 
was sold during the week, western 
white for January shipment to Ja- 
pan. Pakistan, India and Korea are 
expected to be in this week, but no 
exact amounts were specified. Mills 
were not purchasers, since new book- 
ings were very slow. Tax time is 
approaching and inventories will be 
permitted to sag. Crop conditions are 
unchanged, with wheat in the dor- 
mant stage. Colder weather persists 
with only a snow covering at higher 
elevations, 





THE NORT!IWESTERN MILLER 


Grandparents Again. Becoming grandparents a second time 
were Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. Murdaugh. Mr. Murdaugh is associated with 
International Milling Co. Harry Frank Murdaugh, Jr., was born Nov. 13 and 
weighed 6 Ib. 12 oz. His parents reside at Decatur, Ga. 


Get-Together. The vice president of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, Herman Steen, saw H. T. Corson, who founded the National Food 
Bureau, on a recent trip to Eureka Springs, Ark. Mr. Corson retired 19 years 
ago. The National Food Bureau was the predecessor of the Wheat Flour 
Institute. 


Joins Firm. Becoming a member of the trading floor staff of the 
Louis Dreyfus Corp. in Minneapolis recently was William Subak, an employee 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. for four years. 


Sidewalk Superintendents, General manager P. H. 
Baum and W. N. Kelly, vice president in charge of operations for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, have been doing a lot of sidewalk 
superintending since construction of the new 650,000 bu. elevator began. They 
were glad they were surveying the work at a distance the other day when a 
cable broke while a shaft weighing between 400 to 500 Ib. was being hoisted 
to the headhouse, which rears 190 ft. At approximately 130 ft. the large shaft 
broke away and plunged into the ground. It was nowhere to be seen, having 
dug down to three feet below the surface. 


Committee Members. Named to the state executive commit- 
tee of the Minnesota Committee for the Eisenhower Presidential Library by 
Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the board, General Mills, Inc., state chairman for 
the fund drive, were Nate L. Crabtree, director, public relations, GMI; F. 
Peavey Heffelfinger, president, F. H. Peavey & Co., and Harry W. Zinsmaster, 
president, Zinsmaster Baking Co. 


South American Post. tre selection of Jack L. Smith as rep- 
resentative of the Great Plains area in wheat market development in South 
America has been announced by Carl Bruns, president of the Nebraska Wheat 
Growers Assn. Mr. Smith, who was president of the Oregon Wheat Growers 
League, will be located in Lima, Peru, and will be responsible for projects in 
Peru, Colombia, Ecuador, Chile and Brazil. Mr. Smith and his family will 
leave San Francisco for his post Jan. 12. 


Back from Trip. The General Mills, Inc., regional operation 
control manager and millfeed sales executive at Oklahoma City, M. C. Sauer, 
has returned from a business trip to the Amarillo and Wichita Falls units 
of the company. 


Functions Outlined. Outiining the functions and services 
performed by the Minneapolis Grain Exchange at a meeting of the Clara City, 
Minn., Lions Club was George Wilkens, executive vice president of the ex- 
change. 


WFI Caller. a caller at the offices of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
Chicago, was Harold R. Rolls, Toronto, publisher of Chateline, a magazine for 
Canadian women. He called to discuss the August sandwich month promotion. 


MNF Visitor. A visitor to the offices of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, Chicago, was C. D. McKenzie, Quincy, Mich. 
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UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR FOR FOREIGN RELIEF 
January-June and July-September, 1958 


Country or area Jan.-June July Sept. Country or area Jan.-June July Sept. 
+. t. 

Haiti 

Mexico 

Colombia 

Chile 

Ecuador 

Peru : . 

West Germany 

Austria : 

Italy 

Yugoslavia 

Greece 

Poland 

Trieste 

France . 

Portuga! 

Jordan 

Israel 

Ceylon 

Philippines 


Hong Kong 
Taiwan 





1,082,658 











UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR 
Fiscal years 1952-53 through 1957-58 


Country or area 


No. & Central 
& Caribbean: 
Canada 

Mexico 
Guatemala 
British Honduras 
El Salvador 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 

Costa Rica 
Panama Republic 
Canal Zone .... 


Dominican Republic 
Barbados 

Trinidad & Tobago 
Netherlands Antilles 
Leeward & Windward 
French West Indies 
Bermuda 


South America: 
Colombia 
Venewela .... 
British Guiana 
French Guiana 
Surinam 
Peru 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Ecuador 
Paraguay 
Uruguay 
Argentina 


Europe: 
Austria 
France 
Iceland 
Norway 
Denmark 
. B+ 
Netherlands . 
West Germany 
Portugal : 
Madeira Islands . 
Italy . 
Belgium & 
Yugoslavia 
Greece 
Azores 
Trieste 
Spain i Sia 
Canary Islands 
Sweden 
East Germany . 
Switzerland 
Ireland 


Thailand 
Philippines 
Indonesia 
Hong Kong 
Taiwan 

Japan 
Portuguese Asia 
Malaya 
Afghanistan 
Arabian Penin. 
Macao 

Korea 
Australia 
Pakistan 
Turkey 

New Zealand 
Indochina 


States 


1952-53 1953-54 
Cwt. Cwrt. 


190,346 
30,342 


70 
1,338,018 
516,768 
483,015 
196.432 
17,108 
46.445 
109.826 
298 


1954-5 


Cwrt. 


1,597,449 
1,090,411 
700,95! 


1955-56 


wt. 


1956-57 
Cwt. 


93,833 


1957-58 
Cwrt. 





6,548,796 4,395,562 
259,477 
1,787,723 
74.906 
8.837 
48/701 
63,013 
264.378 


153,126 
1,316,754 
94,534 


54,797 
133.613 
602°613 

88.519 

4.567 

83.093 


5,885,548 


144,817 
1,553,290 
495,602 


,520,713 


51,780 
073.396 
409/883 


64,625 
117,819 


6,404,951 


26,289 
2,556,979 
449,618 


900 
82,057 
210,023 


6,582,518 


333,593 
2,671,867 
393,721 


"3,437 





2,531,616 


173,33! 
898 
128,976 
904,335 
161.848 
1900 
1,567.97! 
4,225 


4,106,272 


1,250 


4,944,809 


"3,385 
3,762 





. 3,139,572 2,591,883 


75 
650,479 
551.898 

4.746 
23,726 
553.254 


40,283 

1,506 

214,371 
9 


64 
1,756,293 
498,183 
181,985 
563,044 


456,847 
862 


703,507 


"360.213 
132,896 


Nansei & Nanpo Is. ...... 


Iraq 

Western Pacific Is. 
Southeast Asia 
Trust Terr. Pac. 
Fr. Pacific Is. .. 
Singapore 


Totals 


Cameroons 

French West Africa 
Gold Coast (Ghana) 
Nigeria 

Br. West Africa 
Angola 
West Port. 
Liberia 
Belgian Congo 
Ethiopia 

French Somaliland 
Motambique 
British East Africa 


Africa 


2,922,333 


11,670 


168,477 
20,723 


406,050 
47,334 
10,952 


16,057 
43,635 


990,350 
224,766 
6! 
114,365 
1.299.666 
8:742 
103,002 
19.647 
385.315 
7.805 
2,625,794 
1'726.212 
94,159 


22,345 
5,30 
335,258 


1,245,720 
47,933 


3,740,936 


570,69! 
19,701 
24,877 

174,153 


594,419 
34,027 





4,035,500 


65,458 
1,033,958 
1,240 


21,249 
203,855 


French Equatorial Africa. . 


Sudan 

South Africa 
Seychelles & Depend. 
Spanish Africa 

French Morocco 
Algeria 

Rhodesia & Nyasaland 
Libya 

Mauritius 

Tunisia 


161,595 


144,179 
565,413 
2,099 


491,365 


6,612,365 


85,484 
272,043 
960 
4,526 
519,572 


156,169 
205 
3,196 


720,696 
769,36! 


151,435 
944 
550 
706,959 





2,080,364 2,122,460 


2,382,265 


2,280,468 


2,636,923 


2,613,253 





20,292,209 15,677,021 20,365,857 21,598,573 26,956,888 26,700,455 














STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
| mallow and other toppings. 





Truly —a remarkable pair! 
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Open a “Second Front’’ on Costly Stales 








Bakers 


® Keep a careful record of sales and returns 
® Check and double check salesmen’s orders 
® Develop correct work habits for route men 


By Carl H. Littman, vice president of sales, and 
Dr. John Maloney, market research department 


of Omar, Inc., Omaha 


The control of stale—like so many 
other sales problems—credit, truck 
operation, accidents—often becomes 
lost in a constant effort to produce 
more sales. First, I would like to get 
off my chest some personal pet no- 
tions based on 30 years of detailed 
observation. 

I cannot tell you the percentage 
of sales managers who got their ul- 
cers from the stale loss problem. 
But I can tell you there have been 
many more headaches generated over 
this issue than necessary. I am con- 
vinced that surplus can be controlled. 
I am also convinced, however, that 
it cannot be controlled without con- 
siderable cost of supervisory and 
management time and effort. 

The question, therefore, becomes 
one of determining whether the prob- 
lem really deserves precious super- 
visory time and effort and a place 
high on our worry list. If we decide 
that the problem does warrant the 
cost needed to do something about it, 
fine. There are some clear cut steps 
to take. If it does not, if we decide 
after all that our time, effort, and 
worries would be better spent on an- 
other subject, let’s forget stale losses, 
except for a normal check to be sure 
the situation has not changed. If we 
do not decide that the problem is 
serious enough to take definite ac- 
tion, further worry is useless. 


How to Bear Down 

How do we determine whether to 
really bear down on the stale loss 
problem or forget about it? There is 
no clear answer to this question for 
all companies, or even all branches 
within a company. We cannot simply 
say, “You must take definite action 
if your stales are running (x) per- 
cent, or forget about it if they are 
under (x) percent.” The situation 
varies in every organization. It does 
not really matter how “little” or 
“how much” stale you have, but, 


rather, whether you can recover all 
your costs. The operator whose sur- 
plus is running 10% of sales and who 
disposes of the surplus at barrelage 
rates, will have to face up to his 
problem and take definite action. On 
the other hand, the operator who re- 
covers all of his material, wrapping, 
labor, and shop overhead, plus the 
cost of disposing of the stale, had 
better direct his attention to other 
things, even though it may be popular 
to worry about surplus. So much for 
the disposal of stale. 

Let us now suppose we have al- 
ready determined that we must 
achieve greater contro] of surplus and 
are willing to pay the price in time 
and effort required. As I see it, con- 
trol of surplus can be handled under 
three general headings: 1. Making 
out the product list; 2. Making out 
the salesman’s order, and 3. Develop- 
ment of proper work habits in the 
salesman. Let’s consider these one at 
a time. 

I personally feel that making up of 
the product list has never received 
the attention it deserves from the 
standpoint of maximum sales and as 
a means of controlling surplus. I think 
most of us have taken our worst beat- 
ings on surplus when the unusual 
happens, rather than on a day-to-day 
basis. To minimize this catastrophe, 
keep a detailed record by item of 
sales and returns to follow the trend 
for each item, to eliminate heavy 
surplus varieties, and to replace them 
with better selling items. Such rec- 
ords will also permit more success- 
ful rotation of the most popular items 
and thereby avoid killing off good 
sellers. 

We must strive for the ideal bal- 
ance of variety—enough variety to 
satisfy the customer’s needs and the 
salesman’s enthusiasm, and not too 
much to complicate the selling pro- 
cess or disposal of surplus. It is also 
important, of course, to consider the 
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EXECUTIVES FORUM—Victor E. Marx, secretary-treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, second from left, representing the baking 
industry, joined with executives of other industries recently to discuss the 
“Changing Role of the Association Executive.” The panel discussion was 
conducted at a meeting of the Association Executives Forum of Chicago. Also 
pictured are, at the left: E. L. Wilson, Mobile Home Manufacturers’ Assn.; 
second from the right, Guenther Baumgart, American Home Laundry Manu- 
facturers’ Assn. and, far right, S. B. Shapiro, Linen Supply Association of 


America, moderator. 


Cut Your Route Returns 


time of year, holidays, general weath- 
er conditions, and recent product 
promotions. Summertime promotions 
of items that deteriorate quickly in 
warm weather will naturally cut the 
recovery rate of surplus. We might 
say, generally, that in making up the 
product list you must consider items 
that will give the greatest sales vol- 
ume and still not complicate the dis- 
posal problem. 


Salesman's Order 

Now, let’s consider making out the 
salesman’s order. It is generally 
agreed this can be the most effective 
means of controlling surplus. It is 
also unquestionably one of the most 
difficult means of controlling surplus. 
Here especially we must make a defi- 
nite decision whether or not we are 
going to take the problem seriously 
enough to do something about it. For 
this control to be effective, every 
salesman’s order must be checked by 
a supervisor every night. The super- 
visor must take the time every day 
to do this job, even if it means giv- 
ing less attention to some other duty. 
The supervisor’s superior must also 
follow up on the supervisor’s per- 
formance of this job. 

The supervisor will often regard 
this time consuming task as unpro- 
ductive and avoid doing it for any 
number of reasons. Before he will 
accept the order checking responsi- 
bility as standard practice, you will 
have to convince him that you really 
mean it. The ordering and order 
checking procedures may vary con- 


TABLE 1. How Company and Salesman Share 
Stale Losses 
% of 
% of company- % of 
com- owned franchise 
Practice panies routes routes 
Company stands 
ali losses .... 83 100 48 
Salesman stands 
all losses .... 0 2 
Company and 
salesman share 13 0 50 


SHARING LOSSES—Table 1 shows 
that, among the firms surveyed, it 
is standard practice for the company 
to assume all stale losses from com- 
pany-owned routes. Also, the com- 
pany and its salesmen share losses on 
half of the franchise routes repre- 
sented. 


siderably from the use of a detailed 
mathematical formula to casual 
“guestimates” of the units of each 
variety needed. In devising details of 
the procedure, we must ask ourselves 
again, “How much time and effort 
can we afford to devote to this activ- 
ity in terms of the dollar savings we 
expect to achieve for our trouble?” 
In any case, there is general agree- 
ment on the basic approach of or- 
dering and order control. The order 
for each item must be based on sales 
performance for that item on the 
route in question under similar cir- 
cumstances. The steps involved in 
checking the salesman’s order are as 
follows: 


1. Check the order for each item 
against the salesman’s sales of that 
item for the same day on the previous 
week. If practical, it is better, of 
course, ta examine the sales and re- 
turn records for several weeks back. 


2. Allow for anything unusual in 
sales of the various items in the pre- 
vious weeks and anything unusual in 
the week for which you are ordering. 
If a particular item was featured in 
the sales program of a previous week, 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Littman’s 
address was given before the home 
service division, American Bakers 
Assn., at ABA’s recent annual meet- 
ing in Chicago. For his remarks on 
“Stale Control,” Mr. Littman drew 
on 30 years experience and detailed 
observation of the problem. Tables 
which appear with his article were 
prepared by the market research de- 
partment of his firm from a survey 
conducted to determine executive 
thinking on the problem of stale 
losses in the home service bakery 
business. Returns were received from 
executives of more than 30 firms 
representing over 7,000 company- 
owned and nearly 2,000 franchised 
routes. Results of the Omar survey, 
which appear with this article as 
tabular material, were presented by 
Dr. Maloney following Mr. Littman’s 
address. 





you will want to adjust your order 
downward accordingly. Before and 
after a holiday, variations must be 
taken into account, as well as any 
marked increases or decreases in cus- 
tomer count on the route from one 
week to the next. 

3. Consider your sales program for 
the week. If a particular item is to 
be featured for the day for which you 
are ordering, and your production 
facilities are keyed for volume pro- 
duction of that item, you will want 
to see that the salesman has ordered 
enough of the item to feature it. At 
the same time, the order for other 
related items would have to be 
trimmed. 

4. Check the accuracy of the order. 
Do not overlook the importance of 
seeing that no clerical errors are 
made on an order. Be sure all figures 
are on the proper lines and that they 
are clear and easy to read. We have 
had cases where a figure 1 looked 
like a 7 or a 9 and a man received 
70 or 90 of an item instead of 10. 
Just recently we almost had an error 
because of a confusion on the order. 
We were featuring an item at a 2- 
for-59¢ price and, because it was not 
clear to all salesmen and the super- 
visors did not check thoroughly, some 
of the men—not realizing they were 
ordering in pairs—received twice as 
many of the item as needed. 


Final Step 

The final step in controlling sur- 
plus is developing proper work hab- 
its in the salesmen. We all know this 
is easier said than dune, but the ex- 
treme importance of this aspect of 
surplus control cannot be overlooked. 

1. This is very important: Impress 
the salesman with the importance of 
selling out. If you can convince him 
it is important to sell out, that he is 
a good salesman if he does, or vice 
versa, you will have half the battle 
won. He will find ways himself to 
keep surplus at a reasonable level. 
To accomplish this, the supervisor 
must also be impressed with the im- 
portance of this part of the job so 
that he will train and counsel his 
men accordingly. 

2. The next step is to take inven- 
tory of the salesman’s load during the 
day. A careful check of his load three 
times a day is a valuable aid for the 
salesman in controlling his surplus. 
This highlights the slow and fast 
moving items and permits him to ad- 
just his features to insure a sell-out. 
It also gives better customer satis- 
faction. 

3. The third step is order taking 
for unusual items or for end-of-the- 
route customers. Most of us carry a 
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few low volume items for the con- 
venience of our customers. These 
items are often in the truck without 
ever being carried in a display bas- 
ket. And, unless customers ask for 
them during the day, they end up as 
surplus at night. The salesman must 
be taught to encourage his customers 
to order these in advance so that he 
can take as much of the guess out 
of these items as possible. By the 
same token, the salesman can avoid 
the necessity of carrying excess mer- 
chandise for his end-of-the-route cus- 
tomers by taking their orders in ad- 
vance and putting such items aside 
for the end of the day. 

4. Finally, the salesman must be 
trained to make additional calls on 
new prospects and to occasional 
buyers, either at the end of his route 
or during the day if his load inven- 
tory tells him he is likely to have 
a surplus. 


TABLE 2. Over-all Unsold-to-Sold Ratio 


Acceptable 
% of 
Value of % of company- % of 
unsold goods com- owned franchise 
as % of sales panies routes routes 
0% to 1.9% 10 it ; 
2% to 3.9% 34 24 49 
4% to 5.9% 24 16 47 
6% to 7.9% 34 49 5 


STALE RATIO—Executives queried 
on the problem of stale baked foods 
were asked to give opinions on the 
amount of surplus (as a percentage 
of sales) regarded as acceptable. 
Ratios acceptable ranged from noth- 
ing to 8%. Most indicated they would 
accept stale as 6% to 8% of sales on 
company-owned routes. However, 
nearly all were inclined to strive for 
a 2% to 6% ratio of unsold-to-sold 
items on nearly all the franchise 
routes. The results are tabulated in 
Table 2. 


TABLE 3. Percentage of Bakery Foods 
eturned 

Value of unsold foods 

as a percentage of sales 








Avy. of 
Average com- Average 
of Pany- of 

com- owned franchise 
Item type panies routes routes Range 
Bread 4 6 6 0-10 
Plain rolls 5 3 10 0-57 

Sweet rolls 

& donuts 5 7 5 0-11 
Pies 8 10 a 0-20 
Cakes 5 S 5 0-20 
Cookies 2 2 2 0-29 


ITEMIZED SURPLUS—tThe total of 
unsold route items as a percentage of 
sales was broken into categories of 
bread, plain rolls, sweet rolls and 
doughnuts, pies, cakes and cookies. 
Figures then showed that cookies 
presented the smallest surplus prob- 
lem and pies one of the largest for 
company-owned routes. Plain rolls 
came out as a problem for franchised 
routes. Tabulations of the breakdown 
are in Table 3. (On some low volume 
items the ratio of unsold-to-sold 
baked foods may appear more pro- 
nounced than it actually is.) 


TABLE 4. Frequency of Change in Bread 
‘ered 


Variety Off 
% of 
% of company- % of 

Interval of com- owned = franchise 
change panies routes routes 
en . aeeciseds 10 3 30 
Every other 

Se. sxavccees 35 50 17 
Weekly te vs és 
Monthly or 

seasonally a 
Seldom ........ 40 34 5! 
POET cee wsinen 15 13 2 


ROUTE VARIETY—The Omar, Inc., 
survey of stale statistics included a 
request for information on the va- 
riety of route merchandise offered by 
the various firms. Tables showing the 
frequency of change were compiled. 
Table 4 shows the interval of change 
for bread varieties among the firms 
surveyed by company-owned and 
franchise routes. 
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se il 99 W problem to Pollock Paper Corp. as 
aml y rapper follows: “Use our sadn Siianaeiae 
wrapper with printed wax bands as 
a standard package, but dress it up 
to establish a definite family resem- 


Increases Sales, 
blance,” said Mel Collom, presiden 
Helps Cut Costs Pollock went ae iad aaa no 


what Mr. Collom asked—it produced 

SAN FRANCISCO—Colonial Bak- a series of designs with not only 
eries, Inc., now in a new, mechanized family resemblance—but also clear 
plant, has moved another step ahead identification of each loaf as to va- 
by introducing a colorful new line of riety through use of color and simpk 
variety bread packages. Reportedly, copy changes 


the new wrappers not only are stim- The new family of designs was pro- 
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package in the Colonial family has 
an unmistakable similarity with 
others in the line. All packages have 

predominantly white background 
ind are printed in approximately the 
same center location, with the brand 
name “Colonial” appearing in dark 
blue on each design. The slogan, “As 
FINE as bread can be .. . and really 
FRESH” is also printed in dark blue 
surrounded by splashes of gold bor- 
dering the center panels. The color 
irea behind the brand name changes 
with each varie ty; so does the variety 





ulating sales but also saving money luce ke ' . ” 
wae veal & money duced on Pollock's Mirro-Paque (plas- name, (‘Enriched Bread” is light 
Colonial presented its packaging tic wax opaque) paper. Now each blue, “Entire Wheat” is brown 
4 
. 
. 


ecause tts .... 
SOFTER 
WHITER 
BETTER FLAVOR 
STAYS FRESH LONGER 





~ 





made with 





eG. US PAT OFF, 
DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark of the J. R. Short 
Milling Company to designate its natural enzyme 
Preparation for whitening and conditioning the dough 





WHITE BREAD 











J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 





BREAD FAMILY—The key to this 
recently designed family of bread 
wrappers is the identifying change 
in color area behind the Colonial 
name from loaf to loaf—giving each 
variety a distinctive color on which 
to build identification. At the same 
time, uniformity of the over-all wrap- 
per retains the Colonial family iden- 
tity. The new wrappers were designed 
for Colonial Bakeries, Inc., South San 
Francisco, by Pollock Paper Corp. 
ee ®@ 
Cracked Wheat” orange, “Rye” 
“Sesame Bread” dark blue, 
Farm Style” red, “Raisin Bread” 
violet and “Charm Bread” yellow.) 
According to Mr. Collom, records 
f production and sales showed that, 
after the new line of wrappers had 
been in use several months, there 
were substantial savings in machine 
wrapping time, with a reduction in 
the number of cripples and rewraps. 
Also, variety bread sales increased. 


green, 
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Educator Urges Food Industry to Combat 
Faddists by Publicizing Its Own Story 


RICHMOND, VA.-—A rousing plea 
for bakers and grocers to get thei 
message about the value of basic 
foods across to consumers was made 
here recently by Harold K. Jack, di- 
rector of health, physical education 
and recreation at Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Jack’s address was delivered 
before the Virginia Food Dealers 
Assn. in connection with that group's 
“Break Bread with Your Baker’ 
breakfast. He quoted liberally in sup- 
port of basic foods—and against the 
diatribes of food faddists—from such 
sources as the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and 
a leading member of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America. 

Mr. Jack’s opening remarks were 
followed by a lengthy passage from 
an April, 1957, U.S. Department of 
Health news release, which he used 
to counter claims of food faddists 
and, in turn, to support the nutri- 
tional value of such basic foods as 
enriched bread and cereals, among 
others. 

The passage quoted is as follows: 

“Notwithstanding the abundance 
and quality of the American food sup- 
ply, a persistent campaign is being 
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By Harold K. Jack 
Temple University Faculty 


carried on to undermine public con- 
fidence in the nutritional value of 
staple foods. False ideas about food 
are circulated by food faddists and 
by fringe promoters of vitamin and 
mineral products. Such products are 
sometimes offered as cure-alls for 
serious disease conditions. This may 
be dangerous to health, especially if 
ailing people are led to put off get- 
ting proper medical attention. 

“Modern as well as ancient myths 
and superstitions about food are util- 
ized by faddist promoters. Such no- 
tions as the old idea that fish and 
celery are ‘brain foods,’ or that 
oysters increase fertility, are harm- 
less, but when garlic pills are pro- 
moted for high blood pressure, or 
grapes for the treatment of ulcers 
and cancer, the price of ignorance 
may come high. There is quackery in 
the field of nutrition as well as in the 
field of medicine. 


Promoters Exaggerate 

“The food supplement promoters 
very commonly exaggerate the fact 
that some methods of food processing 
and cooking do result in removing 
and reducing some of the vitamins 
and minerals contained in_ foods. 
Some ‘food quacks’ cash in on this 
by false claims for various types of 
cooking utensils sold at greatly in- 
flated prices. Overlooked is the fact 
that modern food processing methods 
have been devised to preserve nutri- 
tional values or to restore them to 
foods. Good examples are the canning 
or freezing of fruits and vegetables 
at the peak of nutritional perfection, 
and the nutritional improvement of 
flour, bread, milk, and oleomargarine 
with added vitam’ns and minerals 

“The amounts of such additions 
have been carefully calculated by sci- 
entific authorities to supply known 
dietary requirements. How well this 
scientifically guided food improve- 
ment program has_ succeeded is 
shown by the fact that once-prevalent 
deficiency diseases such as rickets 
and pellagra are now so rare that it 
is difficult to find a case for clinical 
study. 


“Nutrition authorities agree that 
the best way to buy vitamins and 
minerals is in the packages provided 
by nature—whole grain, or enriched 
bread and cereals, vegetables, fruits, 
milk, eggs, meats and fish. The nor- 
mal American diet now includes such 
a variety of foods that most persons 
can hardly fail to have an ample sup- 
ply of the essential food constituents 
The public should distrust any sug- 
gestion of self-medication with vita- 
mins or minerals to cure diseases of 
the nerves, bones, liver, kidneys, 
heart, or digestive tract, except in 
certain cases which only a physician 
is competent to recognize and treat.” 

The U.S. Market Basket 

Mr. Jack then went on to quote 
from a recent USDA news letter to 
the effect that “the American market 
basket contains a wider variety of 
foods and more of certain important 
nutrients today than at the beginning 
of the century.” Citing from the news 
letter, Mr. Jack went on to explain 
the factors which have played a part 
in bringing about these changes as 
follows: 

“Technological advances in agricul- 
ture and in marketing have increased 
the quantities and kinds of foods in 
the market. Higher incomes have en- 
abled more people to buy the kinds 
of foods they want. Furthermore, 
through education people have be- 
come more aware of the importance 
of nutrition.” 

“In brief, the trend has been to- 
ward more milk and its products 
(other than butter), meat and poul- 
try, eggs, fats and sugars. We are 
also eating more green and yellow 
vegetables and citrus fruits and to- 
matoes but less of many of the other 
kinds of vegetables and fruits, espe- 
cially potatoes. Consumption of grain 
products has been steadily downward 
What effect have these shifts had up- 
on the nutritional value of the food 
supply ?”’ 

“Despite this marked improvement, 
nearly half of the nation’s families 
n a week in 1955 used food that pro- 


vided less than current allowance of 





These are some of the 


it. You can't do it! 





Food Faddists Spread These Untruths 


“slanted” mis-statements which, according to Mr. 
Jack, the food faddists use to turn the public mind against enriched bread and 
cer2al products. In his accompanying talk Mr. Jack solidly supports such basic 
foods and upholds the nutritional value of their ingredients and components. 


"Our daily bread comes from flour, from which the natural calcium 
has been extracted, and various chemical agents are used to bleach 
this flour. Then you eat this denatured flour bread and expect to stay well on 


"Some of the most nutritive parts of the wheat are removed and used 
for feed for hogs and poultry. The wheat germ is also removed and 
sold back to the public in dried out synthetic forms. 


3 "If Vitamin E (the life giving vitamin) is really needed in your diet 
(and it is) then a diet that does not contain whole grains must be 
inadequate, since milling it with steel removes the wheat germ oil from the flour. 


4 "So you have [sic] synthetis, medicated bread, the consumption of 
* which in sufficent quantities will bring on diseases for which millions 
are being raised each year to find the causes." 
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the National Research Council in one 
or more nutrients. These allowances 
are designed for planning diets that 
will be adequate for most people. Be- 
cause the needs of individuals vary, 
diets falling below the NRC recom- 
mended amounts are not necessarily 
inadequate nutritionally, and the peo- 
ple consuming them are not neces- 
sarily malnourished. They may be 
faring less well, however, than some 
of the people whose diets meet the 
allowance.” 
WHAT THE FOOD SUPPLY AND DIETARY 
SURVEYS TELL 


Some U.S. Diets Have Room for improvement 
in at Least One Key Nutrient: 
Number of 
families that 
could use more 


Calcium ‘ 3 in 10 

Ascorbic acid ‘ | in 

Vitamin A value i 

Thiamine 

Riboflavin 

Protein 

Iron : in 10 

Niacin 

“All this presents a challenge to 
us—to you baker, to you as a 
grocer, and to those of us in Amer- 
ican education. We all have an im- 
portant story to tell. It is the same 
message. The very strength of our 
nation may depend more upon our 
joint efforts to sell the principle of 
good nutrition than upon many of the 
well-publicized schemes for national 
survival.” 


as a 


An Important Program 

Mr. Jack then quoted from a state- 
ment made by Paul Willis, president 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, suggesting the “fine oppor- 
tunity existing today for manufac- 
turers and distributors to join hands 
in a practical, worthwhile program to 
promote the benefits of good eating 
for better living to the American 
people.” 

Mr. Jack then went on to explain 
how school nutritional programs are 
developed and to offer his own sug- 
gestions for modifying health and 
food habits for the common good: 

“The nutritional program of the 
schools is approached in many ways 
Good eating habits are emphasized in 
health education, in science, in home 
economics as well as the school lunch 
program. The primers and readers of 
the first grader emphasize proper 
food. School assembly programs en- 
courage an adequate and balanced 
diet. In addition, special projects en- 
courage the study of nutritional in- 
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BISSC Moving Ahead with Its Program 
Of Developing Standards for Industry 


formation and displays in the school 
depict the value of planned and ade- 
quate meals. Eating is related to 
health and the maintenance of good 
health. In other words, the school is 
using every known approach and 
method to acquaint the child with 
food, its use and importance. 

“However, the task of the school 
is difficult at best. Often the child 
finds a different concept at home in 
respect to good nutrition and good 
health. He sees displays and reads 
alluring advertisements which often 
are so tempting that an unwise prac- 
tice may lead to a poor nutritional 
standard,” said Mr. Jack 

“Habits of people are hard to 
change,” Mr. Jack stated. “In the 
area of health, they seem to be dou- 
bly hard to modify. For example, 
Johnny or Mary may go home with a 
new concept about health (it might 
be something about food) learned at 
But mother or grandmother 
or grandpa scoffs at the idea. The 
child soon learns that for five hours 
a day he lives in one health environ- 
ment and for 19 hours a day he fol- 
lows a different code or set of rules 
If we are to change health and food 
habits—-we must all join in the task 

Mr. Jack suggested the following 
seven points for an attack upon this 
problem: 


schoo] 


1. Use, in the store, many 
large posters of the basic seven 
foods 

2. Use 
well 
Use 
time 


posters which depict 
meals for a day 


from time to 


planned 
different 


sets 


3. Display placards above the 
Shelves of highly nutritive foods 
which tell of their value and 
place or use in the diet 

4. Obtain booklets on good nu- 
trition and distribute to the cus- 
tomer when he pays his bill or 
checks out 

5. Develop weekly 
around the theme of good nutri- 
tion as well as savings 


specials 


6. Erect signs which may serve 
as a check list for shoppers 
Build these around the 
seven basic food groups 


signs 


7. Encourage schools, nutrition 
or civic groups to prepare food 
and nutrition displays for your 
windows or store 


CHICAGO—The Baking 
Sanitation Standards 
cently concluded a 
ing in Chicago. The committee's con- 
sultants arrived a day early to pre- 
view and discuss the proposed stand- 
ards coming before the full 
mittee 

The sanitation standard for dough- 
nut equipment was prelimi- 
nary approval and is circu- 
lated in accordance with BISSC 
rules. After 60 days’ circularization 
the standard will be ready for final 
editing and publication. It is there- 
fore expected that this, the 16th 
standard to be approved by BISSC 
will be published shortly after the 
first of the year 

(Sanitation standards developed and 
approved by BISSC since its found- 
ing in late 1949 are listed in the 
accompanying table “Status of Sani- 
tation Standards,” along with stand- 
ards being developed for 


Industry 
Committee re- 


successful meet- 


com- 


given 


be ing 


various 
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types of bakery equipment which 
are in various stages of completion.) 

R. S. Taggart, BISSC chairman, 
stated that all segments of the in- 
dustry were represented on the 
board of directors and the various 
task committees constituted to pre- 
pare proposed standards, in addi- 
tion to consultants prominent in in- 
dustry, association, and government 
circles. He said that without this sin- 
cere cooperation by all it would have 
impossible to develop worth- 
standards. Mr. Tag- 
gart appreciation to all 
who have been instrumental in for- 
warding BISSC work for the best in- 
of the baking industry. 


been 
while realistic 


expressed 


terest 


Review Necessary 

In spite of the careful, painstak- 
ing work in developing a standard, in- 
that the industry is 
rapidly standards ap- 
days of BISSC 


dications are 
advancing so 


proved in the early 
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INDUSTRY SANITATION STANDARDS COMMITTEE 
Status of Sanitation Standards 
As of Oct. 30, 1958 


DATE PUBLISHED OR 
CURRENT STATUS 


June 952 


Nearing completion 
Nearing completion 
Nearing completion 
task ommittee 

Nearing 
Nearing completion 
Constituting committee 
n task committee 
Constituting committee 
Nearing completion 
Constituting ommittee 
Constituting committee 
Constituting committee 
Constituting committee 
Constitut 


~ 


a 
Constituting 


completion 


committee 
mm tree 

















TODAY S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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will have to be reviewed, revised and 
up-dated 

Accordingly, Morris Cohen, chair- 
man of the committee which devel- 
oped the sanitation standard for 
flour handling equipment, the first 
BISSC approved standard (published 
June 1, 1952), has been asked to 
re-constitute his task committee to 
review, redraft and submit it for 
BISSC reconsideration. This work is 
already under way. 

The next regular meeting of BISSC 
will be at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Feb. 27 and 28, 1959, 
with consultants scheduled to meet 
on the evening of Feb. 26 to pre- 
view proposed standards to come be- 
fore the committee. The following 
proposed sanitation standards are 
scheduled for consideration: Emulsi- 
fiers and homogenizers, spindle mix- 
ers, pan greasers, facilities for han- 
dling and storing of refined, granu- 
lated and liquid sweetening products, 
facilities for handling and storing 
bulk flour and facilities for handling 
and storing edible fats. 

In view of the number of BISSC 
standards approved and published, a 
standards consolidation editorial 
committee was formed with A. T. 
Prosser and J. Lloyd Barron, past 
chairmen, authorized to enlarge com- 
mittee as necessary 

Copies of all BISSC published 
standards are available at 25¢ a copy 
at the executive offices of BISSC, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Check in payment should accompany 


orders 





BREAD S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO HEAD KIWANIS 
CLEVELAND—Jerry Jirik, owner 
Jirik’s Bakery, has been elected 
1959 president of the West Cleveland 
Kiwanis Club. 
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Nielsen Report: 








Food stores across the 
country—far from being affected by 
the business recession—rang up sub- 
stantial dollar volume sales gains in 
1957 and the first half of 1958, ac- 
cording to the 24th annual edition of 
the Nielsen Report to Retail Food 
Stores. 

The retail food business ushered 
out 1957 with a total dollar volume 
for all stores just under $44 billion, 
a rousing 7.7% greater than the pre- 
vious year, and then marched into 
1958 to establish new gains. Aver- 
aging an 8% increase a year, retail 
grocery and combination stores—in 
seven years—built their total dollar 
volume to an annual level 57% great- 
er than in 1950. 

Moving on into 1958, food stores 
continued their spectacular upward 
trend by pushing sales through the 
month of June to a point 8.7% above 
the comparable period of 1957. 

Here are a few other highlights 
from the Nielsen report: 


CHICAGO 


Almost two-thirds of the total 

food store business for a 12-month 
period ending April 1, 1958, was done 
by 9% of the stores. These outlets 
are the chains which averaged better 
than $900,000 each in sales, plus the 
large independent supermarkets, 
which averaged about $700,000 each. 
















HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 












Milled to meet the standards 
of the most exacting mellow- 
type flour users 








SINCE 1879 


ILLING COMPANY. 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA Sis 






Their combined share of the total 
food store volume for this period was 
62%. 
9 New supermarkets opened in 1955 
—e . . 

provided parking spaces for an 
average of 170 cars, but the new mar- 
kets opened in 1957 averaged nearly 
a third more parking capacity by 
providing spaces for 223 cars a store. 


3 Building area used for selling 
ate purposes (in 1957) ranged from 
62% in New England to 75% in the 
Southwest. The new Pacific markets 
have the largest selling areas, aver- 
aging 16,200 sq. ft. a store. 


4, Thirty years ago an hour of labor 

in a factory would buy 6 or 7 
loaves of bread, a pound of butter, or 
about 4 qt. fresh milk for a worker's 
family . . . today, one hour of factory 
labor will buy 12 loaves of bread, al- 
most 3 lb. butter, or about 9 qt. milk, 
and correspondingly larger amounts 
of every other basic food commodity. 
On this evidence, food prices cannot 
be tagged as the villain in today’s 
cost of living. 


5. There are more tons of goods 

being moved through food mar- 
kets now than ever before. This helps 
refute the idea that food store total 
dollar-sales increases are due pri- 
marily to higher prices. 


Of a number of universally con- 
* sumed food lines which in 1957 
accounted for nearly $110 of each 
$1,000 of all food store sales, one 
commodity accounted for as much as 
$27.22 of the $110, another for as 
little as $3.28 . . . thirty transactions 
were needed to bring in the $27.22- 
per-$1,000 store volume for the larg- 
est selling commodity, and 34 trans- 
actions were required for the $3.28- 
per-$1,000. 
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Food Stores Ring Up Record 


Dollar Volume of Sales 


Even in these days of generally 
adequate supplies of merchandise 
plus available manpower to keep 
merchandise moving and shelves 
stocked—out-of-stock conditions still 
exist in noticeable proportions. 
Observations, Comments 

The Nielsen report made several 
observations and comments, of which 
a few are given here: 

Eating Outdoors: Eating outdoors, 
without doubt, is more popular than 
ever. Sales of outdoor type foods and 
barbecue and picnic supplies have 
never been better. Eating outdoors 
now adds up to big business and more 
volume for food stores. 

New Packaging Ideas: Convenience 
is no less important in the new types 
of packages than in the new foods 
now appearing on the market. Major 
trends in modern food packaging are 
resulting in day-to-day changes in 
appearance and convenience. To men- 
tion just a few: Easy-opening con- 
tainers, built-in measuring and dis- 
pensing devices, formed foil innova- 
tions, multi-packs, plastic squeeze de- 
vices, “cook-right-in-the-package’”’ 
foods, pressure dispensers and vari- 
ous combinations of plastic, metal 
and paper. As a consequence, foods 
and household items are becoming 
easier to use, easier to store and 
easier to sell. 


What of the Future? New process- 
ing and preserving methods are a 
real promise in the food business and 
results from research will be evident 
within the next few years . With 
a population in excess of 225 million 
by 1975, and with a total economy 
nearly twice that of today, oppor- 
tunities of the future seem almost 
unlimited. 








CHRISTMAS PROMOTION—General Mills, Inc., has just released to bakers 
its sales and promotional materials about its special plastic Christmas cookie 
bags, of which Santa seems to approve. In the past, the colorful bags have 
proved very effective in stimulating Christmas cookie gift sales. The promo- 
tional kit includes a full color poster highlighting holiday baked foods, a 
streamer urging shoppers to order holiday treats, and a booklet of holiday 
baked foods formulas and promotional ideas. Kits are available from General 


Mills salesmen. 








| 
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Baked While You Watch! 
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Tri-State Retailers Conduct 
Workshop for Bakery Members 


ALEXANDRIA, LA.—The retail 
division of the Tri-State Bakers Assn. 
recently conducted a one-day work- 
shop in practical baking at Dinnat’s 
Bakery here. Approximately 75 per- 
sons—including over 50 bakers, their 
wives and allied representatives, at- 
tended. 

The sessions covered a wide range 
of subjects, including on-the-spot 
baking of several types of cakes and 
cookies, and was termed “highly suc- 
cessful” by Richard T. Parris, West 
Monroe, La., president of the retail 
division. 

“We're fairly certain that no bak- 
ery operator left the meeting with- 
out some additional knowledge, or a 
new idea or two,” said Mr. Parris. 
To accommodate bakers concerned 
with getting back to their own shops, 
the program opened promptly at 8 
a.m. with work on doughs, batters 
and make-up, moving on into related 
activities and ending at 3 p.m. 


Morning Session 

The morning session was conven- 
iently set up to permit visiting re- 
tailers to move anywhere along the 
50-ft. work bench to observe baking 
techniques, to ask questions and to 
examine doughs, batters, icings and 
toppings. 

The workshop was conducted in 
the modern Dinnat’s Bakery, where 
all necessary equipment was avail- 
able. 

Participating in the work and 
demonstration was a cake decorator, 


a baker using a spray gun for color- 
ing cake icings and cake top designs, 
another explaining ways of making 
outstanding cheese cake, then a bak- 
er making up a German sweet choco- 
late cake. 

A bakery technician demonstrated 
how to make all-butter cakes and 
fancy cookies and confections. All 
was arranged so that observers could 
move from one part of the work 
bench to another according to the 
item in which they were interested 
or wanted information. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gentry Henderson 
of the Henderson Cake Decorating 
School, who also operate a bakery 
at Jacksonville, Fla., gave a demon- 
stration of artistic cake decorating 
in the modern style. They urged bak- 
ers to blend the colors of decorative 
cakeflowers with those of natural 
flowers for party table display. Other- 
wise, they pointed out, there will be 
a clash. 

They also recommended that re- 
tailers be alert to the many designs 
used by various firms promoting spe- 
cial occasions. Mrs. Henderson showed 
a doily with a Hallowe'en design, 
and demonstrated how to reproduce 
it, then a Christmas promotion piece 
with several reindeer in a novel pos- 
ture walking on their hind legs. Other 
ideas, Mrs. Henderson said, can be 
adjusted by the decorator to produce 
something new. 

Louis Schweizer, Blue Ribbon Bak- 
ery, Inc., Hattiesburg, Miss., vice 
president of the Tri-State retail di- 


vision, did some clever spray-gun 


work with colors, bringing out two- 
tone effects on cakes, layers and 
squares. He demonstrated ways of 
making a baseball diamond top for a 
layer cake, pirate scenes and desert 
scenes, all with the spray gun. 


Central Attraction 

The center of attraction was the 
display of appealing all-butter cakes 
in a wide variety, layers, and pound, 
along with fancy coclies and a large 
assortment of confections, all pre- 
baked by Fred Smedley, director of 
bakery research for Charles Dennery, 
Inc., New Orleans. He also demon- 
strated make-up of items displayed, 
and answered many inquiries about 
various cakes and cookies. 

Mr. Smedley distributed a formula 
folder from the Dennery firm, which 
included recipes for almond crescents, 
palace fruit slices with almond paste 
mix, almond pecan slices, almond 
squares, butterscotch pecan squares, 
Orphan Annie cookies, sesame seed 
butter cookies, chocolate confections, 
rumettes, applesauce cheese roll, all- 
butter pound cake, all butter layer 
cakes, and butter fluff cake. 

Mr. Parris gave a demonstration 
on mixing the batter for a German 
sweet chocolate cake and on pre- 
paring the icing. For 7-inch layers, 
he scaled 10 oz., and for 8-inch, 12 
oz. He cautioned that the cake must 
be dumped just as soon as it comes 
out of the oven. The filling was placed 
only between the layers, and not be- 
tween half-layer slices. 

Ray Shores, Ray’s Pastry Shop, 
Jackson, Miss., brought some of his 
exceptional cheese cakes, and demon- 
strated mixing and make-up of these 
items 

Laurent Moecklin, Swiss Confec- 
tionery, New Orleans, assisted in the 
live-demonstrations. Coffee was 
served through the courtesy of 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam Villard, opera- 
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tors of Dinnat’s Bakery, scene of the 
workshop, were hosts, turning their 
bakery wholly over to visiting bakers 
and allied men for the day. 


Luncheon Served 

A luncheon was served under guid- 
ance of Mike Giamanco, Giamanco 
Bakery, Alexandria. He was assisted 
by Harold Howell of Standard 
Brands, Inc., Alexandria. 

During the luncheon, N. F. DeSal- 
vo, DeSalvo’s Bakery, Harvey, La., a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, served as master of cere- 
monies 

Mr. Schweizer extended thanks to 
the various individuals and firms that 
cooperated in the presentation. 

Retail President Parris presented a 
pen set, duly inscribed, to Jack Adair, 
formerly of Wesson Oil and Snow- 
drift Sales Co., now with Child’s Big 
Chain Stores, Shreveport, La., in ap- 
preciation for his work in organizing 
the original group which sponsored 
this type of workshop 

Ralph Fogarty, Dennery’s, served 
as registration chairman, assisted by 
Erich M. Camp, and Mrs. Jackie Lou 
Adair, both of Wesson Oil, and Irwin 
Jordan and Mrs. Lucille Timmons, 
both of Cotton Bros. Baking Co., 
Alexandria. 








BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Packaging Symposium 


CHICAGO—The Food Packaging 
Council has held its second annual 
National Food Packaging Symposium 
at the Palmer House here, highlight- 
ed by the theme “Merchandising the 
Package—A Road to Profits.” 

The symposium was geared to the 
practical concepts of increased sales, 
greater consumer satisfaction, and 
more retailer and manufacturer co- 
operation. 








KEEP THIS 
UNDER YOUR 


we SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 








QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 
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enth St. in Rockford. Prior to 1922 
he operated a bakery at 515 Seventh 


Rohweder Bakery at Lake Preston, 
S.D. 


Polly Anna Pastry Kitchen, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been moved from 


746 Wealthy S.E. to 958 Wealthy e St., until it was destroyed by fire. 
S.E. to provide additional space for Albin J. Nelson, operator of Nel- Mr. Nelson came to the U.S._ from 
sales facilities son’s Home Bakery in Rockford, HL., Skane, Sweden, at the age of 5, set- 
wn has sold his business to Herbert tling with his parents in Rockford. 

Marvin Coulter, formerly of Lake Shipley, Winnebago, Ill. Mr. Nelson, He opened his first bakery with a 
Benton. Minn., recently took over 80, spent 66 years as a baker, all but brother, August, in 1902, and another 


wnership and management of the about 10 years of that time on Sev- in Chicago in 1917. Mr. Nelson, and 





MERRY CHRISTMAS AND HAPPY NEW YEAR 
FROM NATIONAL YEAST 
FRANK J. HALE, President 
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his wife who has assisted at various 
times with the business, plan to re- 
tire part of the time at their cottage 
on Lake Lorraine in Wisconsin 


e 
The Dassel (Minn.) Bake Shop, 
formerly owned by Ben McCargar, 


has been purchased and is now being 
operated by David Backes of Austin, 
Minn. For more than two years Mr 
Backes was manager of the Federal 
Bake Shop at Austin. 
William Wolf has opened Wolf's 
Bakery at Knoxville, Iowa 
e 
A retail bakery, managed by Mel- 
vin Kutzke, formerly of Minneapolis, 
has been opened in Clifton’s super- 
market in Mason City, Iowa. 
8 
Ray Erickson, an employee of Gor- 
don’s Bakery in Beach, N.D., has pur- 
chased the business from its former 
owner, Gordon Olson. 


Virginia Holsum Bakers is building 
a new 50,000 sq. ft. plant at Verona, 
Va., to replace quarters now rented 
The plant will have, in addition to 
other new equipment, bulk flour han- 
dling facilities. Owner of the business 
is Michael W. Fields 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Doda, former- 
ly of Grand Forks, N.D., have moved 
tc Rapid City, S.D., where Mr. Doda 


has taken over responsibilities as 
manager of Cox’s Retail Bakery, re- 
placing the former manager, Robert 
Sharp 
a 
Carver Specialties Co., baker of 


fruitcakes, is constructing a $150,000 


bakery and office building at 2021 
Dorsett, Columbus, Ohio. Gerald H 
Carver is president 
2 
The Five Point Bakers, 815 Fifth 
Ave., Moline, Ill, one of the com- 
munity’s oldest bakeries, has been 
closed 
€ 
The Star Bakery, Cleveland, re- 


cently opened a bread depot at 300 
Sandusky St., Monroeville, Ohio, one 
of three depots under construction at 
a total expenditure of almest $500,- 
000. The remaining two depots will 
be opened at Elyria and Oakwood 
Ohio. 
s 

A new Colonial Bake has 
been opened at 1470 Dixie Highway, 
Park Hills, Ohio. 

z 

Williams Bakery, Zanesville, Ohio, 
has opened a retail bakery branch 
in the Country Fair Shepping Center 

« 

The Pullum Pastry Shop at Por- 
tageville, Mo., owned by Penny Pul- 
lum, has resumed business after be- 
ing burned out several months 
The original location has been 
pletely remodeled and repaired 
new equipment installed. 


Shop 


ago. 
com- 
and 


The Zoelsmann Bakery, Pueblo, 
Colo., has been purchased by Charles 
Martinello from Mr. and Mrs. Thom- 
as S. Murgatroyd. Mr. Murgatroyd 
is a son-in-law of the founder of the 


bakery, Otto A. Zoelsmann, who 
opened the business in 1900. The 


business will operate under the Zoels- 
mann name. 
e 
James M. Gordon is now operating 
the Lowell Boulevard Bakery, 4922 
Lowell Blvd., Denver. 
a 
William L. Trammell of Harlingen, 
Texas, has added a third bakery to 
his chain with purchase of Lee Bak- 
ing Co. of Corpus Christi. Mr. Tram- 
mell also operates bakeries at Har- 


(Continued on 1 


page 21) 
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lingen and Waco, Texas. Mr. Tram- 
mell announced pians for extensive 
improvements in plant, baking and 
delivery equipment after completing 
the acquisition. 


sé 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., is halting 
production in its Providence, R.L, 


plant. Operations will be transferred 
to Boston. The company will retain 
its Providence garage and shipping 
room for the time being. During peak 
production several years ago the firm 
employed more than 100 production 
workers. 


The Small Business Administration 
has approved loans for the following: 
Nicoll’s Bakeries, Inc., Arlington, 
Mass., $10,000; Schulz Baking Co., 
Pottstown, Pa., $325,000; Marietta 
Sunlite Bakery, Marietta, Ga., $9,327; 
Sunkist Baking Co., Rock Island, 
Ill, $300,000; the Federal Bakery, 
Cut Bank, Mont., $26,000, and San- 
fair Bakeries, Inc., Fairbanks, Alaska, 
$275,000. 

* 

The Purity Baking Co., Pana, IIL, 
has ceased operations at its plants in 
Decatur and Bloomington, Ill. The 
company will continue using the 
building space for distribution pu 
poses. 

e 

New York Bakery, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has begun work on a 6,000 sq. ft. 
addition to its main plant and retail 
unit at Mayfield Heights. The pro- 
posed addition will be equipped with 
a new 340-qt. vertical cake mixer, an 
ice machine and a new walk-in cool- 
er. The New York Bakery is owned 
by Sidney Gross and Allen Penn. 

* 

Wm. H. Heinemann Bakeries, Inc., 
has opened a new store in the May- 
fair Shopping Center, Milwaukee. 
The store has 2,000 sq. ft. of space 
and has twice the frontage of any of 
its other company stores. 


Lippes Bakeries, Inc., has leased 
the former Globe Builders Supply 
building on Walden Ave. in suburban 


Cheektowaga, N.Y. According to 
Abraham Lippes, president, an addi- 
tion of about 9,000 sq. ft. will be 


constructed and the interior remod- 
eled, giving the company nearly 30,- 
000 sq. ft. of space. Lippes will then 
consolidate its baking operations, 
now conducted in three retail stores, 
and will operate a retail bakery in 
the newly leased building on or about 
Feb. 1. Mr. Lippes, a former Buffalo 
vocational high school teacher, start- 
ed his business in 1948, making bagels 
and cheesecake in a small store at 
1412 Delaware Ave., Buffalo. Sales 
the first year totaled about $50,000, 
and now are running about $1 million 
annually. In addition to five retail 
outlets, Lippes has bakery operations 
in three large stores. 


A new Pepelnjak Bake Shop has 
been opened in the Northgate Shop- 
ping Center at Virginia, Minn. 
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Franchise Granted 


NEW YORK — Bakers Franchise 
Corp. has added Gravem-Inglis Bak- 
ing Co. of Stockton, Cal., to its 
roster of franchise bakeries produc- 
ing Lite Diet white special-formula 
bread, it was announced here by 
Arthur Freedman, general sales man- 
ager. 

One of the leading bakers on the 
West Coast, Gravem-Inglis operates 
over 50 routes in the Stockton, Mo- 
desto, Merced and Fresno area of 
central California. The newest Lite 
Diet franchise holder is a member 
of the Quality Bakers of America 
Cooperative, Inc. 
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BEMA Executives 
Raise Attendance 
At Fall Meeting 


CHICAGO—Executives of member 
companies from coast to coast met 
in Chicago recently for one of the 
largest fall meetings ever held by 
the Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers Assn. Business undertaken in- 
cluded the appointment of a new di- 
rector, presentation of a document- 
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ary film and a review of vital indus- 
try problems. 

The 
Storey, vice president of the bakery 


appointment of Richard C. 
division of American Machine & 
Foundry Co., as a new director of 
BEMA was announced by Keith H. 
Redner, Battle Creek Packaging Ma- 
chines, Inc., president. Mr. Storey 
will fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Conrad W. Petersen, 
whose firm, Petersen Oven Co., was 
recently merged with Baker Per- 
kins, Inc. 


Ernest J. Roth, Joe Lowe Corp., 
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public relations chairman, showed a 
BEMA documentary film prior to the 
regular meeting. 

Members reviewed matters of san- 
itation, safety and management prob- 
lems and then gave consideration to 
the next National Baking Industry 
Exposition which is scheduled for 
Atlantic City in October of 1961. 


The next two BEMA annual meet- 
ings were scheduled as follows: July 
9-12, 1959, at the Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., and July 
23-27, 1960, Key Biscayne Hotel, Key 
Biscayne, Miami, Fla. 
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CHICAGO—Sales training of bak- 
ery personnel pays dividends—and 
it least two prominent speakers sug- 
gested how to do it during the Home 
Service Branch session of the recent 
Ame Assn. convention 


held here 


rican Bakers 

Among the key speakers were 
Prof. James Williamson, consultant, 
Home Service Bakers, New York, and 
Martin F. DeWitt, Hall Baking Co., 
Cleveland. Prof. Williamson spoke on 
the responsibilities and training of 
personnel, while Mr. DeWitt elabor- 
ated on the components of a good 
communications program. 

Prof. Williamson expanded on re- 
sponsibilities and training in his 
treatment of the general heading of 


supervision 


The Routeman’s Rut 

Route salesmen, Prof. Williamson 
said, like most other human beings, 
become creatures of habit. Left to 
their own devices, they are apt to 
get into a rut. They need to be dis- 
turbed occasionally. Salesmen are not 
always aware of the changes taking 
place on the routes which they pull. 
They are apt to become indifferent 
and careless about certain essential 
parts of their job. In other words, no 
matter how forceful, conscientious 
and competent the sales manager, 
irea or district manager might be, or 
how fair company policies, rules and 
regulations might be; or how good 
the products and how fair the prices; 
or how carefully salesmen are se- 
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Speakers Advise Home Service Bakers 
Of ABA “To Make Sales Training Pay’”’ 


lected, there must be provided a regu- 
lar and persistent follow-through to 
keep salesmen on their toes. This 
can only be supplied through effec- 
tive sales supervision which must be 
recognized as a full time job. 

Supervisors usually are selected un- 
der the influence of three factors: (1) 
Their length of service with the com- 
pany. (2) Their sales record. (3) The 
personal feelings of the sales manag- 
er toward the candidates. No matter 
how well a salesman might be rated 
on these three factors, there could 
be no assurance that he would be ef- 
fective as a sales supervisor if he 
failed to qualify on a most important 
factor, which is often overlooked— 
namely his aptitude for supervision. 

When employees don’t know what 
management is thinking and planning, 
they imagine the worst. Management, 
on the other hand, often lacks know]- 
edge of the true needs and attitudes 
of employees. To correct this situa- 
tion, communication must be main- 
tained. 

Communication Program 

A communication program should 
cover the following topics, said Mr. 
DeWitt: (1) correct employees’ mis- 
understandings about the company, 
(2) inform employees about company 
affairs, (3) educate employees in 
their role in the American economic 
system, (4) correct management mis- 
understandings about employees, (5) 
provide information to the company 
regarding what employees are think- 
ing, (6) provide a channel for the 


flow of suggestions and ideas from 
employees to management. 


When a shop is too large to per- 
mit the discussion of problems 
through oral communication, the bur- 
den of interpretation falls upon the 
supervisory staff. It becomes a su- 
pervisor’s job to explain company 
policy to rank and file workers, and 
to pass on employees’ attitudes and 
opinions to management. Despite oth- 
er forms of communication, the great- 
er part of what the employee under- 
stands about the company, its policies 
and its management, he learns from 
his immediate supervisor, whether 
this individual be a shop foreman or 
a recently appointed sales supervisor. 

Mr. DeWitt listed four absolutely 
necessary components of any commu- 
nication program: (1) The language 
used must be easily understood by all 
of the audience to whom it is ad- 
dressed. (2) It must contain a mes- 
sage of personal interest to the list- 
ener or reader, and be concise. (3) It 
must be based on truthful statements 
and factual statistics rather than half 
truths and distorted figures. (4) It 
must provide a means of two-way 
communication for clarification or re- 
buttal. 

In a program to accomplish higher 
sales, the usual methods of salesman 
training are performed. Some of these 
are teaching him how to get new 
customers through a_ solicitation 
story, through referrals, how to use 
move-ins, etc. Proper methods of serv- 
ice are explained. The salesman is 
taught how to drive a truck, how to 
save time in getting around the route 
and in serving the customers, as well 
as saving miles of travel. Commis- 
sions are paid to supply incentive. 

In addition to this, the part of a 
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training program which builds people 
involves getting to really know a 
salesman. The salesman is_ tested 
thoroughly and he gets to know him- 
self better. He learns to understand 
other people and the reasons why 
both they, and he, react as they do 
in given situations. Fear of solicita- 
tion is eliminated. 
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Production Club 


Discusses Freezers 


MINNEAPOLIS — Freezing baked 
and unbaked bakery foods was the 
subject of a talk by Del Pratt of the 
quality control department, the Pills- 
bury Co., at the November meeting of 
the Northwestern Production Men's 
Club. The meeting was held at the 
Hasty Tasty Cafe, Minneapolis. Mr. 
Pratt explained that a freezer will 
prevent stales, allowing items to be 
baked as needed and keeping them 
fresher until sold to customers 

Jerry Russell of the Foster Refrig- 
erating Co. spoke on “Why a bakery 
should have a freezer and features 
to look for when buying one.” Ad- 
vantages of a freezer, he pointed out, 
“are to eliminate overtime and stales 
and give more variety.’’ Good insula- 
tion and an inner door are features 
to look for, thus giving protection to 
keep the proper temperature in the 
freezer, he emphasized. 

A 20-min. question and answer 
period followed the talks, presided 
over by Eugene Dahl, Valley Bakery, 
Shakopee, Minn., vice president, in 
the absence of Karl Wildfang, Corn 
Products Sales Co., St. Paul, program 
chairman. 








it’s the LEVULOSE 


NULOMOLINE 


THE PIONEER STANDARDIZED INVERT SUGAR 


Guard your profits and increase your repeat sales 
by insuring freshness in your baked goods with 


NULOMOLINE. 


The levulose in NULOMOLINE, retaining and attract- 
ing moisture, will keep your cakes, cookies, and icings 
fresher for a longer period. By retarding staling, 
NULOMOLINE checks the loss of flavor and aroma. It 
enhances the crust color that first attracts your 
customers and then sells them again. 

NULOMOLINE, the baker's standard for invert sugar 
--- Since 1909 ... is a must for your baked goods. 


Booklet of balanced bakery formulas upon request. 


THE NULOMOLINE DIVISION 


AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 
Manufacturers of NULOMOLINE (Standardized Invert Sugar) and Syrups 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


330 East N. Water St., Chicago 11, lll. 
NULOMOLINE, LTD.: 1461 Parthenais St., Montreal, Canada 


1300 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
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Baking Publications: 


NEW MANUAL FOR BAKERS By Joseph Amendola 
Will be wanted by every baker for his own use and in teaching his 
helpers. Recipes are arranged step-by-step with careful instructions, 
and cover all yeast made products, cakes, cookies, pies, puddings, 
icings and frostings, fillings, assorted pastries and desserts. Fifty 
illustrations of methods, finished products and charts. The author 
has been an instructor in baking, cake decorating and ice carving 
at the Culinary Institute of America in New Haven, Conn., since 
1950. He has tested all formulas in this book for taste, cost, and 
acceptance by the public. They are particularly designed for young 
bakers on the job, for instructors in vocational schools and super- 
visors of baking apprentices. 160 ‘pages ..............eeeeeees $5.00 


BAKING SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
By E. J. Pyler, and staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 
In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of reference for 
the bakery production man, baking chemist, cereal chemist. Well 
recommended by authorities in the field .................... $15.00 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 

ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of Baking, 
formerly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. 
A splendid guide to practical bakers ..................-00: $3.75 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF CAKE, PIE, COOKIE, 
PASTRY AND VARIETY BREADS MANUFACTURE (1955) 
By John C. Summers 
A new book by Mr. Summers, a companion to his book on Breads 
quell Poolin. Wee kas ss den dass Cc cks 5 ssecsadcabeiuss $4.75 


BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 
500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 
Ot: Ssciaveseensneasewee bedetadsceebaeindas$¥6cedaeobe shat $5. 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 

by P. S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and 8. F. Everiss 
A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, 
physics and biology upon which the practical operations of the 
bakery trade are based. Theory and practice combined, with 
experiments suggested for student to check upon the theory. An 
appendix for teachers, explaining use of the instruments and making 
Of RODRNETY GOI 6.66 5 ino én oe dsecccsedhandteers cesseensne $4.00 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 
For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking 
Set oink vn ceeWadessebebeeesdystcddissbeesaeaeieunis $2.00 


MODERN BAKERY MANAGEMENT By F. Boreham 
New, 1954. Of exceptional value in successful bakery management. 
Of assistance before, during and after training and as a guide and 
reference for the established bakery manager ...............- $2.00 
BREADMAKING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRAOTICE (3rd edition) 
By Edmund B. Bennion 
An Oxford University Press book, dealing with the production of 
bread in plant bakeries. Bread recipes are given. Revised sections 
on fermentation, hydrogen concentration and colloidal formation of 
dough. Chapters on machinery and ovens are extended to include 
chapters on bakery construction, air condition, bakery organization, 
costs, etc. The author is British and his treatment of the subject 
fp fromm @& Toritiatn WReWOERe 5c cc iikssicc sb cccwedsccnsccctesea $7.20 
VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 
Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully illustrated art paper, cloth 
amd «so. vine a Mase ceeesanbs dee oececes sk eee eess 0x . $4.50 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d Edition) By “Nirvana” 
Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
for confectioners and pastry cooks .............. ee eee $5.00 


EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 
Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for ............e2e+seeeeeeees $7.00 


PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 
Step- -by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 
included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 
included, with several variations of some ...........+.+++-+06- $5.00 








COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvana” 
Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly. 
A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ideas 
ie so Ec a bda ce ong doen ieneen scenes ésse0nae 


DECORATED CAKES & CONFECTIONERY By “Nirvana” 
This new work opens up a wide field for all who are interested in 
cake decorating. Supplies designs and procedure for a wide variety 
of decorated confectionery, such as Torten, Gateaux, Short Bread, 
Simnel Cakes, show pieces and Easter Eggs. Fifteen Chapters, 130 
EE, cnn ghdetéeWeeead esse sn0 see tet eats phe edesdcaned $6.00 


THE REASON WHY By Albert R. Daniel 
Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third edition 
of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use- 
RE er Yee re Deer aaa $1.50 


MORE REASONS WHY By Albert R. Daniel 
A second revised edition of this companion volume to “The Reason 
Why.” To those just entering the Bakery Trade, it is essential they 
should know why this or that is done, or happens, or is not done, or 
does not happen. This book, with “The Reason Why,” provides an 
excellent source of valuable and useful information .......... $1.50 


HANDBOOK FOR ROUTE SALES EXECUTIVES (1955) 

By Fred De Armond 
This volume covers all the factors of route sales work. The baking 
industry is especially emphasized in it. It deals with all the tech- 
niques of establishing routes, controlling salesmen, marketing 
studies, sales manuals, sales contests, recording problems, transpor- 
tation problems. A valuable help to bakers that have one or many 
routes for retail store selling. 276 pages, cloth bound .......... $6.00 


SALESMEN IN THE MAKING (1956) By Fred De Armond 
A conference manual and textbook for training wholesale route 
salesmen. Part I is the conference manual, and part II the textbook 
for the route salesmen. Part II is bound separately as a 128 page 
book if desired, “The Way of a Winner” and offered at $2.50 each. 
A complete program of 13 sales meetings. Interest-stimulating de- 
vices are introduced. Plastic, looseleaf binding, 239 pages ... .$5.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred De Armond 
A new publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution ............ $3.50 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page illustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design ............000.-e005- $4.50 


THE COMPLETE PATTISSIER 
Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery ......... $10.00 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 
With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 
I, OE, nd cng candied sn 0906 400606002 cedessens $3.50 


DAY-BY-DAY BOOK 
Originally developed by John M. Hartley, and in use by bakers for 
thirty years. Consists of a sufficient number of sheets to take care 
of a full year’s operations, with a binder of capacity to hold that 
number of sheets. It is a simplified system of bookkeeping for the 
retail baker, providing practically all the records he needs for 
efficient operation, and the required information for income tax 
purposes. It is modernized to meet present necessities, somewhat 
changed in format from earlier editions, and in loose-leaf form. . $12.00 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert 
in his field, now in its fifth printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur ......... $1.50 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to- 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products’ 
eT Soh 6 ie soe MEDS US SRS eM e FOS Rc sey 00 8084's 44 $1.50 

THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Cookies 
Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas- 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the subject, 
recommend it to bakers, large and small ............25--++08- $1.50 






Reader Service Department 
The American Baker 

P.O. Box 67 

Minneapolis |, Minn. 
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The busier the bakery executive, the higher 
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premium placed on time. But regardless o 


crowded schedules, the “man in motion” makes tims 


(D 


for his family. He looks forward to relaxation at 
: home. Finds the hours of companionship with his 
children rewarding. Welcomes opportunities to guid 
to counsel. He feels the vital need to be 


as successful a parent as he is a businessman. And in baking 
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the “man in motion” knows that success depends upon 


the top-quality, uniform baking promised by Drinkwater Flour. 
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MORE SOUTHWESTERN BAKERS HAVE USED DRINKWATER 
FLOUR FOR MORE YEARS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 


—— 






DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Morten Milling Company, Dallas, Texas 
A Division of Burrus Mills, Incorporated 






WHAT SELLS 
BAKED FOODS 


NO. 1 IN A SERIES 
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DURING THE HARVEST, experts visit colleges and crop improvement groups 
~ _ = the wheat areas and begin the task of — which Pillsbury helps support. Pur- 
—— sampling the crop. Each year new va- pose—to find the best wheat for mill- 
de ag - rieties are planted and tested under _ing into flour. Also, certain areas may 
age 3 the supervision of leading agricultural produce better baking wheat. Find- 


QUALITY BAKED FOOL 


and at Pillsbury 


BLENDING THE WHEAT is the next step. Most flours are milled from a combina- 
. tion of wheat types—and establishing the right proportions is a critical part of 
eS the milling process. Painstaking analysis by these Pillsbury experts assures the 
a baker of uniform baking characteristics every time. And this uniformity of ingre- 
dients is helping the bakers of America produce a more uniform product... a 
better product for the American housewife. Modern milling methods have helped 
the baker build his business and win greater customer acceptance for his products. 
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RESERVOIR OF WHEAT is maintained in the vast 
elevator system that covers the wheat producing areas. 
In elevators like this there is an “inventory” of wheat 
on hand to assure a supply of every kind of fine, high 


grade wheat for every kind of flour. 
























ing those areas is the first job of the WHEAT SAMPLES are rushed to one of loaves of bread. These test reports guide 


roups 

Pur- Pillsbury men who visit elevators in Pillsbury’s five experimental mills where Pillsbury’s Grain Buying experts—who 
mill- the important wheat producing they are cleaned, tested and milled purchase wheat from the areas that 
3} may counties—all the way from Okla- into flour. The flour is laboratory tested produce samples with the best baking 
F'ind- homa to the fields in Manitoba. by chemists and finally baked into test characteristics. 


RDS START WITH QUALITY WHEAT 


y a..wheat selection starts in the field! 





ina- IN THE MODERN MILL, wheat is thor- END OF THE JOURNEY ... where the 

t of oughly cleaned, conditioned and ground... many months of painstaking analysis, @eeee 

the during which the coarse elements are sifted checking and testing pay off! Since the oteeeeeese, 

gre- away, leaving only the pure, fine flour. The first analysis in the wheat field, hundreds @e° ee 
a miller of today is a skilled engineer who em- of highly skilled Pillsbury people have on XXXxXX oe, 
[ped ploys precision equipment to produce a contributed to the overall job of bringing * “® 
cts. better, more uniform flour to the baker. * 


consistently uniform product for the baker. 
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... your partner in building sales! 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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New England Bakers Convention Speakers 
Scan the Future for Trends, Changes 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
Editorial Staff 

BOSTON—Modern trends and in- 
dustrial developments affecting to- 
morrow’s American business opera- 
tion, with stress on the baking indus- 
try, formed the core of the program 
for the recent annual convention of 
the New England Bakers Assn. held 
here. 


Subjects covered at the well at- 
tended meeting ranged from work 
simplifications, labor relations and 
truck operation to sales training and 
production advantages of the new 
“Amflow” continuous bread system 
perfected by American Machine & 
Foundry Co. 


Envisioning the industrial needs of 
tomorrow, Louis P. Shannon, public 


relations department of E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
cited the need of science, industry 
and business working together for 
progress. 

Following the theme, “Three Im- 
peratives for Tomorrow,” Mr. Shan- 
non stated that society of the future 
will reflect the character of those 
constituting it. He saw a better to- 
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OF EXCELLENCE FOR 
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FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


DISTINCTIVE LOAF of top sales appeal 
calls for something extra in the way of good 


flour quality. 


That’s where HUNTER flours 


shine. Loaves made with HUNTER flours fully 
reflect the top quality wheats we use and the fact 
that we have ample storage for practically a 
year’s supply of such premium grain. There is no 
adequate substitute for being located, as we are, 
in the heart of the wheat growing country. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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morrow but cautioned that, “It just 
won't happen.” He contended that 


progress is not automatic, “It is 
created by people.” 
Outlining these “imperatives” for 


continued progress, Mr. Shannon em- 
phasized the need for outstanding 
leaders to plan and put these plans 
into effect. He saw this planning on 
a scale requiring “team effort” and 
called for creation of teams to cope 
with the challenging problems. 


Need Cited 


Mr. Shannon cited the need for 
combined savings of many persons to 
accomplish the objectives we must 
face. In this connection he declared 
that “America cannot risk the crip- 
pling of industry” by trying to legis- 
late the size of individual corpora- 
tions. He stressed that a free nation 
must get strength from individuals, 
and cited today’s children as “our 
greatest source of raw material.” In 
conclusion, he pointed to the need of 
freedom to seek success on our own 
rights, freedom to work together as 
teams and freedom to pool savings 
for large, long-term risks. 

Work Simplification 

In a discussion of work simplifica- 
tion as a “must” tool for manage- 
ment, Harold G. Dunlap, H. P. Hood 
& Sons, Boston, contended that “no 
business has ever functioned near the 
peak of its potential.” He described 
work simplification as a philosophy 
and not a science or a new tool. “In- 
dustry has been slow in accepting 
these techniques in a_ systematic 
way,” he stated. 

Mr. Dunlap looked to films as an 
important part of analyzing problems 
and correcting them, and counselled 
bakers to “seek answers from the 
man on the job.” Sometimes we are 
so close to the faults “we don’t see 
them,” he stated. 

He further pointed to questions as 
one of the basic approaches to work 
simplification. Discussing this point, 
Mr. Dunlap contended that, “A lot 
of things are purchased in this world 
that actually are not needed.” “Ob- 
serve, concentrate and report,” he 
urged. “Constantly ask, How can I 
change it—how else can I use it?” 

Mr. Dunlap wrapped up his discus- 
sion with the flat statement, “If you 
can’t put four or five years into a 
work simplification program, don’t 
start it.” 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulations affecting private truck 
carriers were outlined by Edward D. 
Shea, ICC, Boston, in an address fol- 
lowed by a question and answer ses- 
sion. 

The discussion covered driver qual- 
ifications, inspection of vehicles, parts 
and accessories, reporting of acci- 
dents, hours, keeping of logs and in- 
spection, maintenance and daily re- 
ports. 

The first day’s program concluded 
with an entertaining presentation by 
Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis. Mr. Cobb criticized 
advertising “designed to get the other 
guy’s business, instead of increased 
consumption of baked foods for the 
good of all in the industry.” Mr. 
Cobb foresees new ideas ahead, new 
ground to be broken in American 
business and new angles on old ideas. 
In conclusion, he called for better 
products, sales policies and business 
methods, and support of national, 
state and local associations. 


For Bakers Only 
An off the record session restricted 
to baker registrants led off the pro- 
gram the second day of the conven- 
tion. It featured a discussion of 
“Labor Relations Past, Present and 
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Looks like another 
big year! 
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Russell-Miller Flours, 


Get your 1959 Calendar from your Russell-Miller representative. 


RUSSELL -MIL LER Specialists in the milling of fine flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful 
and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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Future,” by Robert E. Sullivan, Bos- 
ton Bakery Employers Labor Coun- 
cil, Boston, and former executive sec- 
retary of NEBA; and an address 
titled “A Salesman Looks at Some of 
Your Problems,” by Harry N. Brown, 


Worcester Baking Co., Worcester, 
Mass 
The luncheon session concluding 


the two-day convention was sponsor- 
ed by the Bakers Educational Group 
of New England. The sess‘on chair- 
man was D. A. Limberakis, president 
of the bakers educational group, who 
was introduced by Fred J. Grenier, 
Continental Baking Co., Boston, 
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cha'rman of the executive board of 
NEBA. 

The program included an address 
by John F. Harraghy, director of per- 
sonnel, E'm Farm Foods, Boston; 
greetings from the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers by Andreas F. 
Reising, Sunrise Bakery, Inc., New 
Orleans, president of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, and 
presentation of the technicolor film, 
“Amflow,” describing the continuous 
bread system developed by American 
Machine & Foundry Co., New York. 
The film, illustrating the continuous 
fermentation and mixing process in 


a system which supplants the opera- 
tions of three bakery departments 
controlled by one operator at a panel, 
was presented by Herbert Johnson, 
regional sales manager, AMF, as- 
sisted by Douglas White, chief sales 
engineer, AMF. 

In an address titled “Good Selec- 
tion and Training of Employees Pay 
Dividends,” Mr. Harraghy stated that 
the interviewer should know if the 
applicant is good encugh to represent 
the company. He should know the ap- 
plicant’s physical qualification and 
educational background, if he has 
adequate knowledge of the job re- 
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LOCATION MARES THE BIG DIFFERENCE! 
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5020 Shreve Avenue 


LOUIS FLOUR 


Location does make the difference when it happens to be 
St. Louis — gateway to the Eastern half of the U.S., impor- 
tant rail, water and truck transportation center, and 


receiving point for wheat from all major producing areas. 


Add to these natural advantages, the care and attention 
we give to your flour requirements, our most excellent 
milling facilities —complete with bulk flour, rail and truck 
delivery service —and you have the reasons why St. Louis 


Flour Mills is able to serve you best! 





MILLS 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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qu'rements, and should give neces- 
sary tests for special aptitudes. He 
called for checking of recommenda- 
tions and references, physical exami- 
nations, a knowledge of state and fed- 
eral laws concerning what can and 
cannot be asked, and how to capi- 
talize on “fringe benefits” as a tool 
to sell the company. As a final bit of 
counsel, he recommended following 
up after one or two weeks to check 
on the new employee's reaction and 
“your” acceptance. 

During the convention a framed 
citation was presented to Chester E. 
Borck, Borck & Stevens, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., recently retired chair- 
man of the board of NEBA, for his 
exceptional service to the baking in- 
dustry in New England during his 
term of office. 


New Appointments 
Made by Durkee 


CLEVELAND Three new ap- 
pointments in the Glidden Co.’s Dur- 
kee Famous Foods Division were an- 
nounced by Harvey L. Slaughter, 
vice president in charge of the di- 
vision. 

C. W. Lantz has been appcinted 
general sales manager, and will be 
responsib!e for all Durkee sales op- 
erations with the exception of coco- 
nut and packaged products, bulk oil 
and export sales. Mr. Lantz ap- 
pointment is a result of Durkee’s 
effort to properly service its nation- 
al accounts and to obtain better, 
over-all sales solicitation. 

W. M. Cochran has been appoint- 
ed research and technical service 
director for the Durkee Division In 
this capacity he will be responsib'e 
for sales and serv'ce, product devel- 
opment and improvement, research, 
quality control and product composi- 
tion. In addition, Mr. Cochran will 
direct the activities of all Durkee 
research laboratories, and will work 
in close liaison with managers, sales 
managers and the production depart- 
ments of all Durkee plants. 

David D. Joyce has been named 
sales manager of distributor prod- 
ucts. He will work in close coopera- 
tion with all Durkee sales managers 
concerning matters relative to gen- 
eral sales policies involving sales to 
distributors. These include the ap- 
pointment of new consignment dis- 
tributors, special sales incentive pro- 
grams, advertising and promotion ac- 
tivities. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKER HONORED 

CLIFTON, N.J.— Herbert Stark, 
head of the Stark Baking Co. of 
Clifton and chairman of the educa- 
tional committee for the Clifton 
Jewish Center, was guest of honor 
recently at a special breakfast. The 
affair was under the auspices of the 
Clifton Friends of Yeshiva Univer- 
sity, with proceeds earmarked for 
the university’s general maintenance 
fund. 





BAKERY STORE SALES 
SHOW GAIN OVER 1957 


WASHINGTON—Sales by bakery 
products stores in the U.S. for the 
first nine months of 1958 were 8% 
above the comparable nine months 
of 1957, according to a retail trade 
report prepared by the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. Sales for September of the 
current year were 5% above the 
previous September and 4% above 
August, 1958. 
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AT THE CLOSE 


Or OuR QOth YEAR 
We Continue to Believe... 


That which is bought or sold has no value unless it contains that which 


cannot be bought or sold—the Honor and Integrity of the maker. 


Through 50 years of progressive improvement “GOOCH’S BEST” 


has been the stamp of approval to buyers of quality flour. 


TO YOU whose friendship contributed so much to the maintenance 
of this idea, we wish a Happy Christmas and many satisfactions in 
the New Year. 


GOOCH'’S BEST 
“Identical Performance” 


FLOUR 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 
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“In the Laboratory 


we keep constant watch!” 





Norton Risdal, Director of Products Control, shows check our finished product with the latest scientific 
samples of the test bake to ““Mr. American Farmer” equipment and then a top group of executives, with 
on his tour of the King Midas Offices in Minneapolis. an aggregate of 106 years of King Midas experience, 

Here in the Laboratory we keep a constant vigi- judges the finished bake everyday. They add their 
lance to make sure that King Midas quality is years of experience to the ability of modern scien- 
maintained. Our Laboratory is more than just an tific equipment to insure the uniformity and quality 
array of the most modern testing equipment. We of King Midas Flour. 











@ 
4 World symbol 
FLOUR MILLS of the fight 
against TB €é 
MINNEAPOLIS <J> MINNESOTA 
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BAKERY STORES SHOW 
1958 SALES GAINS 


WASHINGTON—Sales by bakery 
products stores in the U.S. for the 
nine months ending Sept. 30 amount- 
ed to $722 million, compared with 
$671 million for the corresponding 
nine months of 1957. Sales for the 
single month of September totaled 
$79 million, compared with $75 mil- 
lion for the previous September and 
$76 million for August of 1958. Fig- 
ures are from a retail trade report 
compiled by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, U.S. Department of Commerce. 





Staff Expanded 


ST. LOUIS—The American Sani- 
tation Institute, a division of the 
Huge Co., Inc., St. Louis, has es- 
tablished seven resident staff sani- 
tarians across the country to meet 
the needs of its extensive consulting 
services to food processing plants. 
Institute staff sanitarians are now 
available in areas surrounding Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Omaha, Baltimore, 
Md., Buffalo, St. Louis and the west- 
ern U.S., the last being a roving 
assignment in the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific states. In addition, a 
staff of traveling sanitarians cov- 
ers special assignments out of the 
St. Louis office. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF 


Production Club 


MILWAUKEE — Ralph Manewal, 
Standard Brands, Inc., addressed the 
November meeting of the Wisconsin 
Bakers Production Club on the sub- 
ject of “New Equipment, Aids to 
Automation.” 

Mr. Manewal covered the need for 
and benefits to baking of conveyors, 
automatic fermentation rooms and 
cooling equipment. He explained the 
advantages of bulk handling mate- 


Cr LtirFE—— 





rials, and continuous mixing for 
bread, cake and sweet dough ex- 
trusion. 


Memoers of the Production Club 
will hold their Christmas party and 
meeting at Como’s in Milwaukee. 
Plans for forthcoming meetings in- 
clude a speaker on frozen bakery 
products for January and a new film 
on continuous mixes at the Febru- 
ary session. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Officers Elected 


PITTSBURGH — John Gutowski, 
Gutowski Bakery, Ambridge, Pa., was 
recently elected president of the 
Greater Pittsburgh Production Men's 
Club. Richard Danko, Danko Bak- 
ery, New Kensington, was elected 
vice president; George Lutz, Jr., Lutz 
Bakery, was elected to the board of 
directors. William Giltenboth, Pitts- 
burgh Flour Co., was elected secre- 
tary; Earl Henman, Mallet & Co., 
treasurer, and Roy Albert, Armour 
& Co., program chairman. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW PLANT OPERATING 

MARCUS HOOK, PA.—American 
Viscose Corp. recently shipped its 
first cellophane from a new plant 
here and, within several months, ex- 
pects the facilities to be well on the 
way to producing at an annual rated 
capacity of 50 million pounds. The 
modern plant, newest in the country, 
is designed to manufacture the latest 
special polymer resin coated films, 
in addition to standard types. 
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Laboratory Opened 


CHICAGO—A new chemical labo- 
ratory, Chemlab, Inc., under the di- 
rection of Dr. Bernard Wolnak, has 
been organized with offices and lab- 
oratory at 11535 W. Franklin Ave., 
Franklin Park, Ill. Chemlab, Inc., 
will offer consulting and contract 
research, new product development, 
process improvement and develop- 
ment and technical services to all 
types of industry. Dr. Wolnak has 
been prominent in the chemical in- 
dustry for a number of years, and 
has served the Chicago Section of 
the American Chemical Society in a 
number of offices. Currently, he is 


All 
ingredients 
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under 
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THE BROLITE 
COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: 
2542 Elston Ave., 
Chicago 47, Ill. 
225 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y. 


686 Greenwood Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 


2921 So. Haskell Ave., 
Dallas 23, Texas 


621 Minna St.. 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


518 First Ave. N. 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


an elected director, councillor and 
secretary of the Chicago Section. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Dividend Declared 


ELIZABETH, N.J. — George W 
Burry, president of Burry Biscuit 
Corp., recently announced that the 
board of directors declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 20¢ a share on 
common stock, payable Dec. 15, 1958, 
to common shareholders of record 
Dec. 1, 1958, and an extra dividend 
of 5¢ a share on common stock pay- 
able on the same date. Mr. Burry 
stated that the ability of the cor- 
poration to pay an extra dividend 
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at this time is attributable to in- 
creased efficiency in both production 
and distribution of the company’s 
products. 


BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


OFFICERS ELECTED 

LOUISVILLE — Theodore Pferrer, 
bakery owner and a resident of 
Louisville for 50 years, was recently 
elected president of the Kentucky 
Master Bakers Assn. Other officers 
elected were: Don Manyet, Newport, 
first vice president; James Kraus, 
Louisville, second vice president; Al 








Wohlleb, Louisville, secretary, and 
Joseph Heitzman, Louisville, treas- 
urer. 


BROLITE COMPANY, IN 


CHICAGO 47, ILLINOTS 
Attenta - Galley = Mow York - Son Frances - Seette 


a + = eee 
VALUABLE INGREDIENTS FOR BAKERS SINCE 1928 


Demonstrations by Our Trained Bokery Technicians 


Available in Your Shop 








SLOGAN SPECIAL 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 11. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Me. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 














. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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@The appointment of Robert W. 
Rohr as safety engineer for Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp. has been an- 
nounced by John R. Dow, president. 
Since joining Interstate in 1951, Mr. 
Rohr served as plant personnel man- 
ager for the Kan- 
sas City bread and 
cake plants four 
years, until he 
was transferred to 
the company’s gen- 
eral headquarters 
as cost analyst. In 
1957 he assumed 
duties as division 
cost control man- 
ager for cake and 
held that position 

Robert W.Rohr until his recent 
appointment. In his new position, 
Mr. Rohr will supervise safety ac- 
tivities of Interstate’s 2,250 vchicles 
operating from the company’s 23 
bread plants, six cake bakeries, and 
137 distribution depots from coast 
to coast. Prior to joining Interstate 
Mr. Rohr did personnel work in Chi- 
cago and taught school in Waukegan, 
Mich. A native of Chicago, he at- 
tended Woodrow Wilson Jr. College, 
Chicago; Chicago Teachers College, 
and was graduated from Northwest- 
ern University with a B.S. degree 
in education. 














WHY NOT PROTECT THAT FRESHNESS 
,WITH A RE-CLOSABLE PACKAGE? 





LET YOUR CUSTOMERS EN- 
JOY THAT OVEN-FRESH 
FLAVOR TO THE VERY 
LAST SLICE. 





write jor Literature 


and Samples 





* Kwik Lok Stock Design Clo- 
sure-Labels. 


* Kwik Lok Assorted Color 
Closures for Code-Dating. 


* Vu-All Plastic Bags. 











* Combination Units That In- 
clude All Necessary Pack- 
aging Supplies. 







Kwik Lok Corp., Box 2098 











IT TAKES JUST A TWIST OF 
THE BAG NECK AND A SNAP 
OF THE FINGERS TO OPEN 
OR CLOSE ANY KWIK LOK'D 
PACKAGE. BREAD THAT IS 
“OVEN FRESH” MONDAY IS 
“TABLE FRESH” WEDNESDAY. 


Yakima, Washington 














@ Seymour Foods, Inc., Topeka, Kan- 
sas, announces the appointment of 
Stan Baldus as special representa- 
tive to handle its frozen eggs and 
egg solids products in the Greater 
New York area. Mr. Baldus will han- 
dle national accounts, which have 
buying offices in metropolitan New 
York, from his cffices at 270 Madi- 
son Ave. 


@ Members of the Packaging Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 
recently elected J. Henry Richmond, 
Teterboro, N.J., as president. Mr. 
Richmond is. president of Potdevin 
Machine Co., Teterboro, and previ- 
ously served the institute as first 
vice president. K. B. Hollidge, execu- 
tice vice president of Arthur Colton 
Co., Detroit, was elected first vice 
president. 


@ Bakers Franchise Corp, New York, 
has appointed Walter H. Hopkins as 
special representative for its expan- 
sion and development of new Lite 
Diet markets and bakery franchises. 
Prior to his appointment Mr. Hop- 
kins was a vice president and board 
member of National Bakers Serv- 
ices. Previously, he served as di- 
rector of the Bakers of America 
Program, as account executive for 
a large New York advertising agen- 
cy, and as assistant advertising and 
sales manager of American Bakeries. 
He will headquarter in McHenry, III. 


@ Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co. has 
named Fred Altergott, formerly sales 
manager of the Petersen Oven Co., 
as sales engineer. 
In making the an- 
nouncement, Jer- 
ome H. Debs, Chi- 
cago Metallic pres- 
ident, stated that 
Mr. Altergott will 
be contacting bak- 
eries and bakery 
supply jobbers in 
Illinois, Indiana 
and parts of Wis- 
consin. He is a 
graduate of the 
American Institute of Baking and a 
member of the American Socicty of 
Bakery Engineers. In addition to his 
duties as sales engineer, Mr. Alter- 
gott will perform other specialized 
work for the company. 


Fred Altergott 


@ Liberty Baking Corp. has promot- 
ed John E. Reutter to the position 
of director of purchasing for the 
firm and its subsidiary, Bell Bak- 
eries, Inc. Prior to joining Liberty 
and Bell Mr. Reutter attended New 
York University. 


@ Cecil E. Kincaid, president, treas- 
urer and director of Michigan Bak- 
eries, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich., for 
six years recently announced his res- 
ignation. Before taking over his 
Michigan Bakeries duties, Mr. Kin- 
caid was engaged for 17 years in 
financial and merchandising manage- 
ment work in Chicago. To fill the 
vacancy created by Mr. Kincaid’s 
resignation, the firm has appointed 
Harold C. Overholt, formerly a bak- 
ery executive in Marquette, Mich., 
for 19 years, as president, treas- 
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urer and member of the board of 


directors. 


@ The recent appointment of Basil 
F, Millican as Atlanta, Ga., district 
sales manager of American Viscose 
Corp.’s film division has been an- 
nounced by Thomas O. Williams, 
general sales manager. Mr. Millican 
was formerly special representative 
for AVISCO cellophane in the At- 
lanta district. 

@The board of directors of Bell 
Bakeries, Inc., Jamaica, N.Y., has 
announced the election of James C. 
Parham as presi- 
dent. Formerly 
vice president and 
treasurer, Mr. Par- 
ham original- 
ly joined Bell in 
1953. The corpo- 
ration operates 
bread baking 
plants in Illinois, 
North Carolina 
and Florida. Prior 





as 


to his association 
James C, Parham with Bell Bak- 
eries, Mr. Parham was secretary- 


treasurer of the C. V. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City. From 1935 to 1946 he 
was with Campbell-Taggert Associ- 
ated Bakeries, Inc., in various ca- 
pacities. He is a member of the 
American Institute of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants, The American Bak- 


ers Assn. and the Southern Bakers 
Assn. 
@ The appointments of Robert H. 


Lucas as Great Lakes regional] man- 
ager for foil and containers and 
Robert F. Watson as assistant prod- 
uct manager were announced by 
R. P. Jensen, sales manager of the 


foil and container division, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc., 
Chicago. Mr. Lucas will work out 


of Cleveland, directing sales in an 
area which includes the firm’s Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Cincinnati districts. 
Mr. Watson, in Chicago, will head 
up Kaiser’s national promotion and 
sales program for foil 


@ The board of directors of Triumph 
Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, recently ap- 
pointed Paul E. Heckel as acting 
vice president. Mr. Heckel was for- 
merly with the Cincinnati Bickford 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


sure NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 





**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Contro) 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 
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ngo LOOP Hotel 





1501 newly decorated rooms. 
Central air-conditioning for 
maximum comfort in all sea- 
sons—all with radio, many 
with television. 

Just a step from State Street 
Shopping, Theatres, Mer- 
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Street financial district. 
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Tool Co. as a director and secre- 
tary. Announcement of the appoint- 
ment was made by H. F. Dornett, 
president. 


@ American Molasses Co. has an- 
nounced the retirement of James A, 
King, director of technical service 
activities, after 40 years of distin- 
guished service. Although retired, Mr. 
King will advise the company on its 
technical service activities as a con- 
sultant. He was honored on the eve 
of hs retirement with a testimonial 
dinner. 


@ M. J. Swortfiguer of the American 
Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, has been 
signally honored for his recent serv- 
ices to the Japanese baking industry. 
Mr. Swortfiguer was presented a 
plaque with an appropriate inscrip- 
tion and bearing the coat of arms 
of Prince Takamatsu, brother of the 
emperor and honorary president and 
sponsor of the Japanese Internation- 
al Baking Exposition. Two years ago, 
Mr. Swortfiguer lectured and dem- 
onstrated American methods of bak- 
ery production in Japan and stimu- 
lated interest in the institute’s sta- 
ble ferment process, which has since 
met with widespread acceptance in 
Japan. 


@ Knickerbocker Mills Co, New 
York, recently announced the ap- 
pointment of Hans H. Welcker as 
sales service coordinator. Mr. Welck- 
er comes to Knickerbocker Mills 
with 38 years’ experience in the bak- 
ing industry. He gained production 
experience as production manager of 
the H. Piper Baking Co. in Chicago, 
sales and service experience with 
Hackmeister, Inc., in Pittsburgh, and 
promotional and service work with 
the California Raisin Advisory Board. 


@Clyde C. Frew, formerly from 
Hutchinson, Kansas, has accepted a 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 

















RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 



























Our brands have nates identified with quality the Ewes 


Extensive experience with —o- whos from M "Idaho, “Washington 
and Oregon milled in the ur mill on the West “Coast means flours 
of consistent uniformity and h nest quality. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 













CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, 
Eastern Representative 











post as manager of General Baking 
Co., Oklahoma City. 


@ Donald W. Frizzell, formerly of 
Greenville, Miss., is now with the 
Serv-Us Bakery, Oklahoma City, as 
production superintendent. 


@ The Cling Peach Advisory Board 
has announced that Stanley E. 
Plumb, manager of advertising and 
merchandising, has submitted his re- 
signation to take effect Feb. 1, 1959. 
Mr. Plumb has headed up the board’s 
advertising and sales promotion since 
it was started in 1946. During this 
time it has gained national recogni- 
tion as one of the best among co- 
operative association programs. 


@Ed V. Mead, Albuquerque bakery 
executive, has been elected lieuten- 
ant-governor of New Mexico. He 
campaigned with governor-elect John 
Burroughs of Portales on a platform 
of industrial development. 
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Rocky Mountain 
Bakers to Strive 
For More Members 


DENVER—A drive to increase re- 
tail baker membership in the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Assn. was launched 
at a recent meeting of the board of 
governors of that organization held 
at the Oxford Hotel, Denver. Andrew 
Keleher, Bender’s Bakery, Denver, 
president, presided. 

It was the opinion of those present 
that, since the annual convention of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America will be held in Denver in 
1961, retailers of this area should 
become more “association conscious.” 
A series of meetings featuring sub- 
jects of interest to the retail baker 
will be held with, possibly, a mid- 
year meeting built around subjects 
that will help the retailer increase 
his business. 

Plans for the Rocky Mountain 
Bakers convention to be held at the 
Continental Denver Hotel, Denver, 
next May 9-11 were also discussed. 
J. Downing, Old Homestead Baking 
Co., Denver, has been named pro- 
gram chairman. President Keleher 
announced that a full slate of com- 
mittees will be forthcoming shortly 
to facilitate an early start for con- 
vention preparations. One feature of 
the convention will be a mass demon- 
stration put on by manufacturers. 
This will take the place of individual 
local firm demonstrations sponsored 
by the manufacturers they represent. 

Another feature will be a panel 
session with chain grocery represen- 
tatives and bakers taking part. In 
this way, it is believed, the grocer 
will realize more fully the part the 
baker plays in his business success, 
and the baker will become more ac- 
quainted with the grocer’s viewpoint. 

The move on the part of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce to present to 
the general public the employer’s side 
of the business picture was endorsed 
by the board of governors. The board 
approved the view that labor has 
been successful in presenting its ideas 
to the public, that there are two sides 
to every picture and management 
has been lax in presenting its side in 
this case. 

Reprints of a monthly letter put 
out by the First National Bank of 
New York were distributed. The let- 
ter was entitled, “Union Power and 
the Public Interest.” 
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Don Copell Elected 
To Executive Post 
With Cooperative 





Don F. Copell 


CHICAGO—Don F. Copell has been 
elected as general manager of the W. 
E. Long Co.-Independent Bakers Co- 
operative, and will join the company 
staff full time on Jan. 2, 1959. An- 
nouncement of Mr. Copell’s appoint- 
ment was made by Bruno H. Peter- 
sen, president, following unanimous 
election of Mr. Copell by the firm’s 
board of directors. Mr. Copell has a 
broad business and professional back- 
ground and is a well known executive 
in the baking industry. 

E. E. Hanson, the present general 
manager, associated with the W. E. 
Long Co. over 35 years, will continue 
in an advisory capacity with the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Copell was born and educated 
in Switzerland, obtaining bachelors’ 
degrees in both mechanical engineer- 
ing and business administration. Ad- 
ditional schooling in management 
subjects was secured in the U.S. He 
is licensed in New Jersey as a regis- 
tered professional engineer, and has 
been very active in professional engi- 
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neering and production circles, in- 
cluding the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, the American Institute 
of Baking, Metropolitan Bakery Pro- 
duction Club and the Bakers Club of 
New York. He was the founder and 
editor of Modern Management, now 
the official publication of the Society 
for Advancement of Management. 


Early Employment 

Mr. Copell’s employment began 
with Dr. Edward Schmid & Co., a 
Swiss consulting firm, for which he 
did consulting in 17 countries, includ- 
ing the U.S. 

His first two years of permanent 
residence in the U.S., Mr. Copell per- 
formed plant management functions 
for Allied Die Casting Co. He joined 
Wagner Baking Corp. in 1932, pro- 
gressing through engineering and pro- 
duction activities to vice president for 
these functions. 

During World War II, Mr. Copell 
served as a consultant to the U.S. 
Army Office of Scientific Research 
and Development on work simplifica- 
tion. He was assigned temporarily to 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur's staff in 
the Southwest Pacific and taught 
over 2,000 officers and enlisted men 
the principles of work simplification. 
In 1947, he received the Presidential 
Merit Award for this work. 

Other honors include the Gilbreth 
Medal in 1948 for outstanding contri- 
butions to industrial management 
and engineering by the Society for 
the Advancement of Managernent and 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 
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Continental Purchase 


Of Omar Completed 


OMAHA — Stockholders of Omar, 
Inc., the Omaha-based baking chain, 
recently approved sale of all company 
assets to the Continental Baking Co. 
of Rye, N.Y., for a sum in excess of 
$5 million. The acquisition by Conti- 
nental became effective Nov. 29. It 
was also announced that $260,892 of 
the purchase price will be withheld 
until all of Omar's federal tax liabili- 
ties have been cleared. 

The Omar business includes bak- 
eries at Milwaukee, Omaha, Indiana- 
polis and Columbus. Omar share- 
holders will become stockholders in 
a new company, Ramo Investment 
Co. Under terms of the sale, Ramo 
can move into any field of business 
but baking. In announcing the pro- 
posed sale, company officials stated 
that the exact purchase price, $5,- 
217,850, was equal to about $25 a 
share on the 208,714 shares of Omar 
stock outstanding at the end of its 
1957-58 fiscal year. 
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DRAKE OVEN—Karl Schoenig, ovenman at the fully-automated Brooklyn 
plant at Drake Bakeries, Inc., checks the control panel with J. G. Loeffler, 
plant manager, as a batch of coffee cakes begins its 70-ft. journey through 
the new, three-section oven. 


Drake Automates Brooklyn Bakery 
To Meet Demand for Its Products 


Installation of new, 
fully-automatic equipment was re- 
cently completed at the Brooklyn 
plant of Drake Bakeries, Inc. 

According to J. G. Loeffler, plant 
manager, the new equipment, set up 
in assembly-line fashion, includes an 
automatic depositor, crumber, oven, 
cooler, and depanner. A conveyor 
belt takes the baking pans through 
a washer-dryer after each use and 
returns them to the depositor. 

This modern, automated set-up has 
made possible increased production, 
Mr. Loeffler said, and has enabled 
the bakery to meet a growing de- 
mand for its products in the Metro- 
politan New York area. Baked foods 
made during the night are available 
in neighborhood stores at 7:30 the 
following morning. 

“Many store owners have called to 
report that products delivered to 
them had arrived ‘still warm’,” Mr. 
Loeffler said. “We can’t possibly de- 
liver everything that quickly, but we 
can and do make certain everything 
leaving our plant is freshly baked. 
Our customers count on their orders 
being delivered promptly—and on 
schedule.” 

Drake’s decision to install the auto- 
mated equipment was based primar- 
ily on demand. The Brooklyn plant 
specializes in a coffee cake, which it 
produces in several sizes. Made of a 
rich cake formula and topped with a 
generous layer of special cinnamon- 
sugar crumbs, its popularity had 
grown to such an extent that the 
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plant's old oven could not handle the 
volume necessary to meet demand. 

Management decided that a new, 
direct-fired gas oven, in three sec- 
tions, could solve the problem. To 
make use of the modern, 70-ft.-long 
oven's capacity, additional equipment 
plus an assembly-line operation were 
needed. The operation works this way 
(in the case of the small, individual- 
size coffee cake): 

Twelve-unit baking pans are fed 
manually into the depositor, which 
automatically greases and fills them 
with batter. A conveyor belt then 
carries the pans under an automatic 
crumber, which covers the batter 
with the cinnamon-sugar combina- 
tion. As baking pans approach the 
oven, they are automatically lined up 
11 abreast and fed into the baking 
chamber 

The oven, thermostatically con- 
trolled in the.upper and lower cham- 
bers of each section, contains port- 
holes through which the chief baker 
inspects the product as it moves along 
the hearth. 

After leaving the oven, the baking 
pans are conveyed automatically to 
a giant cooler, where each of two 
fans exhausts 6,500 cu. ft. of heated 
air a minute. The cooler can be ad- 
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justed to handle a given pan in 15 to 
50 min. The small crumb cakes go 
through in 15 to 18 min. 


Both the oven and cooler are 
equipped with automatic safety de- 
vices. 

From the cooler, pans are con- 
veyed to the air-conditioned wrapping 
room where a new depanner auto- 
matically deposits the cakes on a con- 
veyor belt that takes them to high- 
speed machines which wrap each item 
in moisture-proof cellophane. The 
empty pans fall onto a different con- 
veyor, which takes them through a 
washer using very hot water with a 
detergent, a rinser, and then a dryer 
employing hot air under pressure, 
delivering the pans back to the start- 
ing point for placement in the de- 
positor. 
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No. 4227—Bakery 
Display Materials 


To provide bakers with a modern 
package display 


erchandising 


heir bun and roll products, Suther- 
and Paper Co. is offering a new 
series full color, cardboard stock 
yictorial of baked foods. The series 
ncludes taste-tempting illustrations 

hamburger and wiener buns, 





erleaf “Brown 'N Serve” rolls, 
nd twin style “Brown 'N Serve” 
lis, in their ready-to-serve form. 
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Pictorials are available in two sizes, 
large and small, so that they can be 
adapted to any size bakery tray. The 
illustrations can be set up on the 
sides and ends of a tray, or on an 


extended flange off either side or 
endwall. Because of flexibility, the 
pictorials can also be fitted into exist- 
ing product designs, thus maintain- 
ing “family” design appearance. For 
details check No. 4227 and mail cou- 
pon to this publication. 


No. 4228—Lubriecant 
For Oven Chains 


McGee Chemical Co. is offering to 
bakers a new oven chain lubricant 
supposed to be non-flammable, non- 
explosive and capable of application 
at elevated temperatures. The com- 
pany states, also, that baking can be 
resumed immediately after the lubri- 
cant is applied. The compound con- 
sists of a stable mixture of high flash 
lubricating oil combined with either 
graphite or molybdenum disulfide. 
The oil used is non-carbonizing, non- 
sludging, with a flash point of 490 
F. and a fire point of 485° F. The 
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firm claims the lubricant is free from 
fumes, has practically no smoke and 
minimizes the hazards of food con- 
tamination while improving plant 
working conditions. For details on 
this lubricant, clip the coupon, check 
No. 4228 and mail the coupon to this 
publication. 


No. 4229—Blending 
With Punched Cards 


How pre-punched formula cards 
control blending operations automa- 
tically and eliminate human errors 
is explained in a new bulletin on the 
“Select-O-Weigh” system with 
Punched Card Reader offered by 
Richardson Scale Co. The new bul- 
letin, NP-2, tells how pre-punched 
cards eliminate manual settings for 
each blending formula or operation. 
Related benefits—such as formula- 
tion privacy, continuous operation 
from any card, and simplified record- 
keeping—are also discussed. Three 
photographs illustrate the new bul- 
letin and show details of a typical 
punched card, a Punched Card Read- 
er, and a control panel. Mark No. 
4229, clip coupon and mail to this 
publication. 


No. 1230—Improved 
Baking Pan Sets 


Ekco Engineering Co. has unveiled 
its new line of “automation-proof” 
baking pan sets engineered to with- 
stand the abuse and rough treatment 
of automatic baking operations. Al- 
together, there are six specific new 
features to provide longer pan life, 





the most significant being (1) three- 
dimensional welded construction. The 


other features are: (2) Two—rather 
than one—rimlocks to minimize move- 
ment of strapping at each end; (3) 
Spring-tempered rim wire to add new 
strength to pan rims for resisting 
costly damage; (4) New manufac- 
turing processes to form the rim wire 
into one continuous piece; (5) Spring- 
tempered strapping at the pan spac- 
ings, and (6) A continuous series of 
stitch welds all way around each pan 
rim to add rigidity. For details on 
Ekco’s new pan sets, check No. 4230 
on the coupon, clip and mail to this 
publication. 


No. 4231—Brush 
For Decorating 


Capable of producing a pencil thin 
line, a broad shading or a stipple 
effect, a new, versatile air brush has 
been introduced by the Binks Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago, for decorative 





pastry work, spraying of pans, glazes 
and colors. The new air brush, called 
the “Wren,” is economical in price 
yet incorporates the latest in air 
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brush design, say the manufacturers. 
The Wren is available in two models. 
Mode! A is for spraying light to me- 
dium consistency materials such as 
food dyes. Model B applies medium 
to light-heavy materials. Both are 
capable of perfect atomization, it is 
claimed. For details, check No. 4231 
on the coupon and mail to this publi- 
cation. 


No. 1232—Bakers’ 
Starch. Thickener 


Morningstar-Paisley, Inc., is offer- 
ing bakers two new products. One is 
a stabilizer and thickener and the 
other a precooked, cold water soluble, 
edible starch for pie fillings. The new 
stabilizer and thickener, ‘““Kreamgel,” 
reportedly offers bakers and food pro- 
cessors several benefits to improve 
product sales appeal while, at the 
same time, lowering production costs. 
“Kreamgel” was developed especially 
for products requiring a clear, un- 
gelled thickener, such as fruit and 
berry pies and cake fillings. The com- 
pany claims “Kreamgel” extends 
shelf life because of relatively high 
freeze-thaw stability. The other prod- 
uct, “Redijel No. 4” for pie fillings, 
is a member of the new line of pre- 
gelatinized starches announced by 
Morningstar-Paisley. It is supposed 
to provide natural tasting, clear, 
smocth textured fillings while also 
reducing preparation time and elim- 
inating the need for cook-up pro- 
cessing equipment. The company 
claims pies with Redijel No. 4 can be 
frozen without weeping, and that a 
large batch of filling can be prepared 
in 30 min., compared with the hours 


usually required for products that 
have to be cooked and cooled. For 
more details check No. 4232 on the 


coupon and mail to this publication 


No. 1233—Canadians 
To Get “Bandmaster~ 


Rights to produce 
Rap-In-Wax Paper Co.’s_ patented 
method for laminating bread bands 
to cellophane, have been awarded to 
E. S. & A. Robinson, Ltd., of Canada 
The company will hold exclusive 
rights in the Dominion for the manu- 
facture and selling of “Bandmaster” 
bands are well as the special lamin- 
ating unit required to convert popu- 
lar bread wrapping machines to the 
new process. Advantages, according 
to Rap-In-Wax, are consistently tight 
bottom seals with a minimum of over- 
lap, thus reducing materials waste, 
and fewer cripples, while producing 
a more stable package. Better shelf 
appearance and longer shelf life are 
claimed in addition to improvement 
in customer convenience. For details, 
check No, 4233 on the coupon and 
mail to this publication. 


No. 4234—ASBE 
Information Bulletin 


The American Society of Bakery 
Engineers has now made available to 
bakers a couple of handy new pieces 
of information. One is a_ bulletin, 
“Slicing-Crumbs-White Bread” (Bul- 
letin No. 27), explaining the causes 
for “snow” of the bread crumb, and 
its prevention. ASBE members with 
specific problems submit their ques- 
tions and problems to the society’s 
engineers’ information service com- 
mittee which, in turn, issues the 
questions and answers in bulletin 
form when, as in this case, such ac- 
tion appears of value to the industry. 
Also of recent issue, and available, is 
ASBE’s Sanitation Standards No. 13, 
“Bread and Roll Slicers and Wrap- 
pers”; No. 14, “Mechanical Ovens,” 
and No. 15, “Racks, Pan Trucks, 
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Dollies, Skids, Pallets and Casters,” 
prepared by the Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standard Committee. The 
standards mentioned are now in 
handy booklet form. For details, 
check No. 4234, clip the coupon and 
mail to this publication. 


No. 4235—Cooler 
Fully Automatic 


A new rack type bread cooler of 
exclusive design, developed to fit into 
virtually any bakery production lay- 
announced by the food ma- 

division of Baker Perkins, 
high-capacity cooler is 
an adaptation of the 
company’s rack type bread proofer 
perfected five years ago and now 
operating in large bakeries across the 
country 

An important feature of the new 
development is its ability to provide 
gentle circulation of filtered air for 
optimum cooling, with absolute sani- 
tation. For details, clip the coupon, 
check No. 4235 and mail to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 4236—Aseorbie 
Acid Deseribed 


Bakers who have expressed inter- 
est in methods now in use to prevent 
frozen fruits which they use in their 
products from browning when thawed 
will benefit from reading a bocklet 
prepared by Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc. 
The booklet explains in easy-to-read 
fashion the processes by which 1]-as- 


out is 
chinery 
Inc. The new, 
fully automatic, 


corbic acid is used to delay discolor- 
ation without affecting flavor or ap- 
pearance. Because of its chemical 


structure, l-ascorbic acid is a reducing 
compound—or antioxidant—and it is 
this function which is described in 
the booklet. The information explains 
how l-ascorbic acid has been used 
commercially as an antioxidant in 
frozen peaches, apples, apricots and 
other frozen fruit for more than a 
decade. It describes processing meth- 
ods for several types of fruit, prep- 
aration of sugar syrups with l-ascor- 
bic acid, and methods of packaging 
the product. For details, check No. 
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4236, clip the coupon and mail to this 
publication. 


No. 4239—Speedy 
Cake Pan Cleaner 


Imperial Machine Co. has intro- 
duced a unit reported to be of rugged 
new design and capable of thorough- 
ly cleaning and rinsing an angel food 
cake pan in just three seconds. The 
unit has an extended cleaning head 
in which three nylon brushes and 
three water jet nozzles are mounted, 
with the brushes capable of spinning 
rapidly in a clockwise direction while 








also moving with the cleaning head 
over the full circle of its larger ra- 
dius. This two-way cleaning action 
quickly removes all particles of cake 
crust from the pans. The brushes and 
the pan are then rinsed free of these 
particles by the strategically posi- 
tioned jets of water which are acti- 
vated by pressing a foot treadle. For 
more details, check No. 4239, clip the 
coupon and mail to this publication. 


No. 4237—Rapistan 
Caster Catalog 


The Rapids Standard Co., Inc., has 
issued a catalog on its Rapistan 3,100 
series of casters for use with equip- 
ment such as conveyors in a number 
of industries, including baking. A 
highlight of the catalog is the portion 
given to a Rapistan design which 
substitutes a gyro-action bearing in 
place of a king pin, one of several 
new features in the catalog. The six- 
page, two-color catalog illustrates the 
six different casters in the series, 
with _ specifications, photographs, 
drawings and applications. The new- 
ly-designed caster is fully explained 
as to assembly features, and infor- 
mation is illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings. For more de- 
tails, check No. 4237, clip the coupon 
and mail to this publication. 
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No. 4238—Seale 
Has Special Counter 


Richardson Scale Co. has developed 
a piece of equipment designed to 
weigh and record dry, granular, slug- 
gish, powdered and dusty materials. 
It is a completely mechanical bulk 
weighing scale capable of handling 
either finished products or ingredi- 
ents in process, and is equipped with 
a special “totalizing counter” for 
exact recording of all operations. Ca- 
pacities are from 20 lb. to 50 Ib. in 
volumes up to five cubic feet. Desig- 
nated model MSM, the scale is a 
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gravity-flow mechanical system 
which, Richardson states, has specific 
application in the weighing of such 
materials as flour, among others. For 
more information, check No. 4238 on 
the coupon, clip and mail to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 4240—Chemical 
Humidity Control 


Surface Combustion Corp. has 
available information about its Kath- 
abar humidity conditioning systems, 
one of which is in operation at Na- 
tional Biscuit Co.’s Kedzie Bakery in 
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Fill in the 
handy Order 
Form— 


the complete set 
of 2 volumes 
and the FREE 


1 wish to order......... 
(Vols. | and I!) at $15.00 per set. You will also include the new 73-page 
Supplement Volume FREE with each set. All postage and shipping charges 
are PREPAID. My check is enclosed. (No C.O.D. orders.) 


OPERATION 

Price Behavior 

The Struggle for Market Position 
Dynamic Forces Reshaping the Industry 
Meeting Cost and Demond Changes 

An appraisal of Economic Performance 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
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Chicago. At the Chicago plant, choco- 
late coated biscuits are discharged by 
belt conveyor from a Kathabar hu- 
midity-controlled, trolley-type  dip- 
ping and drying machine ready for 
immediate packaging. As a result, 
packages are on the way to the ship- 
ping department as fast as the con- 
tents are produced. Kathabar humid- 
ity conditioners control the air at 
exact conditions essential ta success- 
ful operation, using a chemical pro- 
cess to remove moisture from the air 
continuously and automatically. For 
details, check No. 4240, clip the cou- 
pon and mail to this publication. 


Also Available 

No. 4124—Pamphlet on bread cool- 
er, Read Standard Division of Capitol 
Products Corp. 

No. 4125—Labels for end wraps, 
Pollock Paper Corp. 

No. 4126—Foil-wrapped bread. 

No. 4127—F aster sign painting, 
Morgan Sign Machine Co. 

No. 4128—Bread pan greaser, Mal- 
let & Co., Inc. 

No. 4129 — Freezer for bakers, 
Maintowoc Equipment Works. 

No. 4130—Fat filter, S. Blickman, 
Inc. 

No. 4131—Sales Manual, 
J. Papp, publisher. 

No. 4132—Spice booklet, 
L. Lewis, Inc. 

No. 4133—Candy roses, 
Co. 

No. 4134—Roller conveyor, Rapids- 
Standard Co., Inc. 

No. 4135—New bakers’ cheese, Ar- 
mour & Co. 

No. 4136—Bagging scale bulletin, 
Richardson Scale Co. 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


William 


Bernard 


Pli-a-mix 





@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 


for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 





COMPANY 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








° . 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
> DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











No. 4187 — Bulk airlock, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 


No. 4138—Conveyor bulletin, Full- 
er Co. 

No. 4139—New shortenings, Theo- 
dore R. Sills & Co. 

No. 4140— Packaging papers, 
Packaging Institute, Inc. 

No. 4141—End labels, Pollock Pa- 
per Corp. 

No. 4142—Flour weighing system, 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No, 4148—Sealing tape, United 
Mineral & Chemical Corp. 

No. 4144— New plastic package, 
Cochran-Continental Container Corp. 

No, 4145—Bread dusting starches, 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 

No, 4147—Wrapping Machine, Bat- 
tle Creek Packaging Machinery, Inc. 

No. 4148— Drum dumper, Colson 
Corp. 

No. 4149—Wrapping film, 
ental Can Co. 

No. 4150 — Pneumatic control, 
American Machine and Metals, Inc. 

No, 4151 — Depanning compound, 
Max Ams. Co. 

No, 4152 — Freezer unit, 
Metal Mfg. Corp. 

No. 4153 — Dough Conditioner, R. 
T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc. 

No. 4154—Sweetener booklet, Corn 
Products Sales Co, 

No. 4155—Liquid converter, Flow 
Equipment Corp. 

No. 4156 — Salt dispensing bin, 
Morton Salt Co. 

No. 4205—Pneumatic system, Ful- 
a” Co. 

No. 4206—Pan washer, 

guson Co. 

No. 4207—Anti-sticking 
Perc E. Harms Co. 

No. 4208—Band blade sharpener, 
Bettendorf Equipment Co. 

No. 4209—Cake pan turner, J. H 
Day Co. 


Contin- 


Victory 


Alvey-Fer- 


agent, 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pittsburgh Talk 


PITTSBURGH — Members of the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, meeting re- 
cently in Pittsburgh, were urged to 
“envision a new, higher record of 
sales in 1959—to think optimistically 
and to pass this attitude to others.” 

The speaker was Rex Paxton, pub- 
lic relations director of Sutherland 
Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. He ad- 
vised bakers to “hold before you a 
vision of higher goals for your in- 
dustry year after year.” 

In addition to Mr. Paxton’s ad- 
dress, the group was given a dem- 
onstration of a new machine for 
making tarts and 10 in. pie shells 
in half the time required by hand 
rolling. The demonstration was giv- 
en by John P. Byrnes, Byrnes & 
Kiefer Co. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MERGER ANNOUNCED 

BROOKLYN, N.Y Alpha Aro- 
matics, Inc., and Trufruit Syrup 
Corp., both of Brooklyn, have merged, 
it was announced by Alpha execu- 
tives Joseph Surry, president, and 
Milton Ainbinder, treasurer, who wil] 
maintain a controlling interest in 
the enlarged organization. Trufruit 
will retain its identity and will op- 
erate as a division of Alpha Aro- 
matics, Inc. The two firms will merge 
to expand facilities and retain their 
personnel. Alpha will move to the 
plant and offices occupied by Tru- 
fruit, located at 650 62nd St., Brook- 
lyn. Arthur H. Melnikoff, Trufruit 
president, will remain active, and its 
salesmen will also continue to serve 
the Trufruit organization and its 
customers. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Pread is the 
Statt of Lite” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


WIM @fey atte) ifeleli-te Ma leltl ami sll im on 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—-Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S ing Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, WY. 














J. F. IMBS! MILLING CO. **: LOUIS, 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


























Country - Milled 
from Country-Ruan 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 


section 


INDEPENDENT ae 
OWNDPR 
MANAGED 





WALL~ROGALSICY MILLING CO. 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 
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January, 1959 


Jan. 10-18—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Jan. 13—Michigan State's seventh 


annul bakers conference, Kellogg 
Center, Michigan State University, 
Fas: Lansing, Mich.; contact, George 
Bedell, Michigan State University, 


East Lansing, Mich. 


Jan. 18-20— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo 


Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. winter meeting, Lord Balti- 





Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 
CORNER STONE * OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN « GOODHUE 
Bulk or Sack Loading 


WwW 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 





Frank JAEGER Mi.une Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN | 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec., Ed- 
win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


February, 1959 


Feb. 1-3—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
sec., Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier 
St., New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 6-8—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, stag outing, Carolina Inn, 
Pinehurst, N.C.; chm., Les Jacobs, 
Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


March, 1959 


March 2-5— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

March 15-17—Oklahoma-Arkansas 
bakers convention; pres., Harold Tice, 
Colonial Bakeries, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; sec., Jno. C. Summers, Okla- 
homa State Tech., Okmulgee, Okla. 


April, 1959 

April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Vinoy Park Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; pres., Benson L. 
Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry Grady 
Bidg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga, 

April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bldg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, annual convention 
and exhibition, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
755 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 

April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Ro- 
ger Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 

April 25-26—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Club, Sioux 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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FRANK H. BLODGETT, 





“ROCK RIVER” @@e¢ ‘ N y 
RYE “BLODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—S pecially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


Inc., 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 


Wisconsin 





Janesville, 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 











CALENDAR FOR 1958-59 
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Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Box 187, June, 1959 


Sioux Falls, S.D. 

April 28—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Southern California, 
annual bakers forum, Beverly Hills 
Hotel, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


May, 1959 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 

May 4-5—Biscuit & Crackers Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1959 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl.; 
sec.. B&ECMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBL, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. Ja- 
busch, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

May 17-19— Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

May 17-23—National Retail Bakers 
Week; information from: Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, 735 W. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago, Il. 


June 7-9—New York State Associ- 
ation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Lido Hotel, Lido Beach, Long 
Island; chm., Philip Weismantel, 
Weismantel Bakery, Mineola, Long 
Island, N.Y. 

June 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.O. 


September, 1959 


Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., 26 Cain St. 
NW., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 20-21—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau Claire, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bidg., 161 W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October, 1959 


Oct. 17-21—American Bakers 
Assn., annual meeting and conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 


sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 


Drive, Chicago, IIL. 
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NEW BULK SYSTEM—Capital Bakers, Inc., recently installed the first bulk 
flour handling system in Harrisburg, Pa., at its new cake plant, Hershey 
Pike at Route 230 By-Pass. Flour from these trucks is ready for storage in 
two bins, each holding 50,000 Ib. The system was designed for Capital by 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc. 


Bulk Flour System 


Now in Operation 
At Capital Bakers 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Capital Bak- 
ers, Inc., Harrisburg, recently be- 
came the first bakery in that city to 
adopt the bulk flour handling process 
for purposes of sanitation in the pro- 
duction of high-quality baked foods. 

Capital’s new installation now per- 
mits its flour ta be milled, shipped to 
its plant and handled inside entirely 





by machinery, without exposure to 
atmosphere or human hands. 

In a system specially designed for 
Capital by Econo-Flo Bulk Flour 
Service, Inc., Salina, Kansas, the in- 
stallation consists of two large bins, 
each with a flour capacity of 50,000 
lb., and an air system which pneu- 
matically conveys the flour from 
trucks to bins and bins to mixer, with 
the resulting aeration promoting ag- 
ing in the flour. 

The installation is now in use in 
Capital’s production of bread, rolls 
and cakes for a large area of central 
Pennsylvania. 
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PROPER WAY—Pointers on wearing western hats are given by Ora Martin, 


Garden City, Kansas, farmer, center, to R. R. Thom, Ranks, Ltd., left, and 
J. A. C. Hosegood, Spillers, Ltd., British millers, who addressed the meeting 
of the Kansas Association of Wheat Growers at Hutchinson. 





CRITICISM 


(Continued from page ) 





wheat surpluses since the war despite 
the fact that its prices have been 
considerably higher. He declared: 
“Reason for this is the inviolability 
of the Canadian grading system and 
the attention given by the Canadian 
government.” 

Comments an observer: “Mr. 
Thom’s statement can only provoke 
deep belly-laughs from persons who 
know the background of the Cana- 
dian pricing of its wheat prior to 
and during the first years of the In- 
ternatianal Wheat Agreement to 


which the U.K. and Canada 
signatories.” 

During the first IWA, Canada was 
under contract with the U.K. to sell 
its wheat at a substantial discount 
under the minimum price available. 
Mr. Thom, it is suggested, must rea- 
lize what advantage the U.K. took 
over Canada when the Canadian gov- 
ernment was using the same grading 
basis for its exports as now. 


were 


Protein Certificates 

It is reported from reliable grain 
export sources that an official of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, at 
a recent meeting in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, told a foreign buyer that he 
should demand a protein certificate. 
It so happened that this buyer was 





CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 








UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


KANSAS CITY 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 











a representative of the Yugoslav gov- 
ernment, always a notorious price 
buyer paying no regard to quality 

It has been this reporter’s experi- 
ence, in speaking to important repre- 
sentatives of U.K. buying organiza- 
tions, to receive the same complaints 
as were voiced in Hutchinson, 
sas. In fact, several 
big buyer of U.S. soybeans alleged 
that on a procurement of U.S. yellow 
beans, he had received a delivery of 
20% corn in the cargo. His 
ment was called to the attention of 
the chief federal grain export in- 
spector who denied that any such 
condition could occur. 


Kan- 


years ago, one 


State 


In every instance, a foreign buyer 
knows full well the U.S. grain stand- 
ards and buys on that basis and 
that, if he so desires, he may obtain 





43 









sample delivery without 
from the export firm 

It is also noteworthy that J. A. C 
Hosegood, Spillers, Ltd., urged that 
the U.S. impose a protein factor in 
its grain standards. That would be a 
most interesting change which pror 
ducers of wheat in the U.S. may wish 
to examine more carefully 
swallowing the statements of the 
U.K. men. They appear to have in- 
doctrinated this view into the For- 
eign Agricultural Service of USDA 
as witness the advice to foreign buy- 
demand protein certificates 
leaving the impression that such pro- 
tein certificates are available under 
the Federal Grain Standards Act. 

“It is high time something be done 
to keep all parties to the controversy 
on the beam,” one influential 
er declares 
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a. 
can save you up to *8O0OO per 
carload of bags 
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BURLAPS 
























OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








Top quality wheats are not found at every cross-roads these 
days . . . not even in the heart of the wheat country. So it 
behooves a miller to buy from those who have a wide field 
of selection. That's where our huge storage facilities fit in. 
We can give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 





 BURRUS WII RY ET le 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING -+ 











J. P. BURRUS, presient 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





MILLING WHEAT + CORN *« FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mer. 
E. M. SUMMERS 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








market in a rather indeterminate 
mood, mills will probably not recom- 
mend that family flour buyers book 
very far into the future. Prices held 
steady 

Government business dominates the 
market, with another award to be 
made this week on about 800,000 
sacks for relief abroad. Export sales, 
outside of the government program, 
continue to be slow. There was some 
flour sold to Saudi Arabia late in the 
week. 

Clears are in tight supply. When 
some do come on the market, only a 
little buying clears them up. Do- 
mestic users seem to have their needs 
satisfied for the present, so there is 
not much demand. 


Quotations Nov. 28, carlots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter 
wheat bakery short patent $5.25@ 
5.35, standard 95% patent $5.15@ 


5.25, straight $5.10@5.20; established 








Cable Address: Parrheim 





GRAIN ° 
FLour ° 
Feeps ° 


Domestic & Export 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — 


CALGARY — MONTREAL 








brands of family flour $6.20@7, with 
the top price quoted as delivered on 
the nationally advertised brands; first 
clears of 13.50 to 14.50% protein 
$4.80@4.95, first clears of 11% pro- 
tein $4.35@4.40. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 95% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
about 20%, compared with 43% the 
preceding week and 20% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were fair. Prices 
were unchanged. Quotations Nov. 28, 
basis Kansas City: Family flour $6.22, 
bakery short patent $5.41, bakery 
intermediate $5.31, first clears $4.93, 
second clears $4.45. 

Salina: Demand continued slow for 
flour the past week, with very little 
change in prices from the previous 
week. Shipping directions were only 
fair. 

Hutchinson: The trade continued 
to mark time as unfilled orders 
dwindled. Little business was closed 
by mills of this area. The trade is 
determined to await a break which 
might eventuate after the first of 
the year when wheat held for tax 
purposes is marketed. In the mean- 
time, shipping directions are brisk 
and the backlog will be low by the 
end of this week. 

Operations held at 100% in spite 
of the holiday. Price changes were 
narrow and quotations the same as 
a week ago, basis Kansas City: Hard 
winter family ‘short patent $5.80G 
5.90; bakers’ patent $5.10@5.15; 
standard $5@5.05. 

Oklahoma City: Sales continue 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Osgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITEO 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 

Se Ce ca tins vos veccsvess ---@ ... $5.23@7:00 $...@... $...@... $...@7.10 
Spring top patent ...........eeuees §.55@6.00 ... ose ose oa. ae pee ond eos 
Spring high gluten ...........-..005 cca te DE aes ..» 648@6.68 
DOPE MOTE cc wccccgcetcescesoues ---@... 5§.62@5.72 ... 5.70 6.18@6.38 
Spring standard .............000: §.45@5.90 5.52@5.62 ... 5.60 6.08@6.32 
Surin GUOIRE (on. 2 es cccesscvevcess Ce ae Soe eee ee = S 
ee, eee reer ee §.25@5.60 5.53@5.78 ...@... ...@5.45 5.88@6.13 
Hard winter family ..............+. ---@7.00 ...@... 6.20@7.00 540@6.85 ...@... 
Hard winter short .............005- 5.40@5.7 5.25@5.35 ...@5.40 5.90@6.32 
Hard winter standard .............. 5.30@5.6 5.15@5.25 5.25 5.75@6.22 
Hard winter first clear ............. ..-@5.6 4.35@4.95 4.85 5.45@5.73 
Soft winter short patent ........... ...-@6.75 ae .-- 7.43@7.74 
Soft winter standard .............. 5.05@5.8 --» 6.08@7.04 
Soft winter straight ................ 4.95 5.23@5.72 
Soft winter first clear ............. .. @4.9 ad 4.60 4.63@5.37 
i SSN.» vn odtngebs cheeses 5.04@5.0 4.72 -»» 5.54@5.59 
SS a "cr ere 4.29@4.3 -.-@3.97 4.79@4.84 
a ree Peer ree can -.» 6.05@6.10 ina <8 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 
a. eer es ferry SESetne Svcskices Meacteecen Ss.) a... $....... 
Spring high gluten ...........550055 6.65@6.75 6.75@6.85 6.66@6.76 ... 6.25@6.45 
"ere an 6.35@6.45 6.45@6.55 6.36@6.46 6.15@6.35 
SS Ean 6.25@6.35 6.35@6.45 6.26@6.36 5.95@6.15 
Spring first clear .........0.50eeees 6.05@6.35 6.30@6.40 6.07@6.37 5.65@5.95 
Hard winter short ................. 6.07@6.17 5.95@6.05 6.08@6.19 5.60@5.75 
Hard winter standard .............. 5.92@6.02 5.85@5.95 5.93@6.04 5.45@5.55 
Hard winter first clear ............. ise ae Pa'd ee sab om 4.55@4.85 
Soft winter short patent ........... > ay —_ 5 om 5.25@5.60 
Soft winter straight ............. §.25@5.65 . 5.27@5.67 4.85@5.10 
Soft winter first clear ............. bas cae +t 38 iss Sine 4.20@4.60 
Oe er 5.45@5.55 5.55@5.65 a “a 
SD, MEG opehw ves besak ses ees 6.93@7.03 ...@... cs 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
err $...@9.80 Spring top patent ...... $5.95@6.20 $6.10@6.50 
PD’ coceedenesetsecees bd bee ese ESE SEE 4.90@5.20 4.85@5.10 
PUY nc vncdincdvadeeuseeee ct «--@5.09 Winter exports? ........ . --@4.00 aod ; 


*100-ib. papers. +100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 
and British Columbia boundary. $Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers. 





slow and offerings are fair. Quota- 
tions Nov. 28, carlots: Family short 
patent $6.40@6.60, standard $5.70G 
5.90; bakery unenriched short patent 
$5.68@5.78, 95% standard patent 
$5.58@5.68, straight grade $5.53@ 
5.63. Truck lots higher on all grades. 

Ft. Worth: A few sales of bakers’ 
flour were reported last week and, 
with the government business, volume 
was probably 25% to 30% of capacity. 
Mills continued to average five days 
running time. All prices were un- 
changed. Quotations Nov. 28, 100-Ib. 


cottons: Extra high patent family 
$6.80@7; standard bakers, unen- 
riched $5.60@5.70; first clears $4.80 
@4.90, delivered Texas common 
points. 
Central West 
Chicago: Total flour business in 


the central states bulked to around 
75% of five-day milling capacity, al- 
though commercial business was only 
around 30% of capacity. The total 
was swollen by awards of relief flour 
for export and domestic use by the 
government. 

The commercial business consisted 
mainly of cracker and cookie flour, 
and orders generally were less than 
3,000 sacks. Other types of flour, 
both southwestern and spring wheat 
types, moved slowly. Spring wheat 
clears are very scarce. Bakers are 


expected to extend their order back- 
logs of southwestern flour momen- 
tarily. But, up to now, the separation 
of buyers’ price ideas and those of 
sellers have been too far apart. 

Quotations Nov. 28: Spring top 
patent $5.55@6, standard $5.45@5.90, 
clear $5.25@5.60; hard winter short 
$5.40@5.75, 95% patent $5.30@5.65, 
clear $5.65; family flour $7; soft win- 
ter high ratio $7.20, soft winter short 
patent $6.75, standard $5.05@5.80, 
clear $4.95; cookie and cracker flour, 
papers, $5.10. 

St. Louis: Flour trade last week 
was extremely light. Sales were lim- 
ited to p.d.s. or an occasional, small 
fill-in order. Total dookings were less 
than 20% of capacity. Prices were 
unchanged on hard winters; cracker 
and spring flours were reduced 5¢. 

There was some inquiry for hard 
winters, but it failed to develop be- 
yond the “exchange of offers’ stage. 
Although mill quotations are still far 
above buyers’ ideas, millers are con- 
fident that price differences will be 
ironed out soon and _ substantial 
bookings made before the December 
option goes off the board. Domestic 
shipping directions have shown a 
slight pick-up. However, government 
orders are relied upon to fill out a 
good portion of mill running time. 

Quotations Nov. 28, 100 Ib. cottons: 
Family top patent $5.60, top hard 
$6.85, ordinary $5.40; bakery flour in 
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100 Ib. papers: Cake $6.90, pastry 
$4.85, soft straight $4.95, clears $4.60, 
hard winter short patent $5.40, stand- 
ard $5.25, clears $4.85; spring short 


















































shortened week was above a year 
ago, but sharply below a week ago. 
Three mills worked 6 days, one 4%% 
days and the remaining two mills 4 
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patent $5.70, standard $5.60, clears days. “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
$5.45. Quotations Nov. 28: Spring family ST. MARY’S. ONTARIO. CAN 
in ; - : Ci S: a, . ; d . 
$7.10, high gluten $6.48@6.68, short ABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR , , | 
East $6.18@6.38, standard $6.08@6.32, 
: straight $6.28, first clear $5.88@6.13; 
< Te — . » ver last 5 ss . Ds ’ 
meaten: V ues tended lower _ hard winter short $5.90@6.32, stand- 
week. Trading was slow but, with ard $5.75@622 first clear $5.45@ 
each successive decline, buying 2n- 5.73; soft winter short patent $7 43 ’ 
terest, as measured by trade inquiry, @774, standard $6.08@7.04 straight IT .) IN THE 4a@0) a0) 
appeared to be gaining momentum. $5.23@5.72. first clear $4 63@5.37 
Spring wheat flour was unchanged ™ » eit : an. ae eer a ith 
to 6¢ net lower for the week; first New York: Interest in bakery wi 
clears were unchanged. Hard wheat flours continued generally slow, but 
flours were 1¢ net lower, holding at mill representatives report increased 
that level all week. The only change interest in hard winter wheat flour 
in soft wheat flour was a 5¢ dip on recently, and a possibility of active 
the high side in straights. buying in the near future. Recent 
Most inquiry late in the week was softening in the price structure ap- 
centered on hard wheat flours, which pears to have brought mill and buy- 
indicated low balance. Mill agents €Fs ideas more into focus, leading to 
appeared confident that the market the possibility of purchasing soon. 
would turn active and that some Other flours are in fair to good 
larger bakery flour buyers would take balance positions, deterring interest. 
substantial quantities soon. With Although Thanksgiving is historically 
that outlook, most mills were not weak in flour buying, directions were 
forcing sales. slower than expected, with mills 
Quotations Nov. 29: Spring short Spurring their efforts to get shipping 
patents $6.36@6.46, standard $6.26@ orders. Prices moved in a very nar- 
6.36, high gluten $6.66@6.76, first TOW Tange, with little change 
clears $6.07@6.37; hard winter short —— ae soe 
; - S26 0R@G standard $5.93¢ 2xport activity was slow, but an 
patents $6.08@6.19, standard $5.93@ Re. sence rg te ¥- “ 
6.04: Pacific soft wheat flour $6.39@ increase in Venezuelan buying is an- 
7.03: eastern soft wheat straights ticipated following recent issuance 
$5.27@5.67; soft wheat high ratio Of quarterly licenses. 
$5.87 @7.72: family $7.12. rare aoe sr a. Hy Fe 
yatent $6.39@6.45, standard $6.25G 
Buffalo: Dullness ruled the flour 595 high gluten $6.65@6.75 clears CANADIAN 
market last week as consumers re- ¢¢ 95@6.35: hard winter short $6.07 
mained on the sidelines. The option 6.17. standard $5.92@6.02: Pacific SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
markets were also dull, with little cor \yoat iene $6.37@7. pins 
change in prices or premiums, except soft wheat —toahtindte, $5 25 @5.65 "het 
: = - appa aS hiese ; at straights $5.25@5.65, hig 
asd eit gy ool Chicago ratio $5.85@7.70; family $7.10. 
2ce -. ana Nay res. 
Sta - : Philadelphia: Thanksgiving week Oo OA 
— nee cued gg re: -~ on was another period of dullness on the R LLED TS 
ansas edged i¢ lower. Clear Hours  jocal flour market. Prices shifted in 
were unchanged and supplies tight. a narrow range before closing un- 
ge a | 100 unchanged, but pas- changed from the previous week. The 
pa dics: asais : : cost factor seems to be the principal OATMEAL 
A spokesman for one mill here said stumbling block to an improvement 
his company’s shipping directions jn the call. Mill representatives re- 
were “fairly good.” Results of local port that bakers and jobbers have 
bakeries’ holiday sales volume are not price ideas below current postings. 
known yet, but a good turnover in fjowever, the differential recently 
specialty promotions was expected. narrowed. : 
Flour output here in the holiday- It is now believed that some ex- 
SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS e 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload §} In 00 our 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 7 : = = 
Bran . $46.75@47.50 $....@42.00 $52.00@52.50 $ 59.00 $ 55.50 iy | 1] L t re | 
Standard midds 47.50@48.50 43.50@44.00 53.50@54.00 60.00 57.50 1 Ss imi e 
Flour midds. 47.00@48.00 : vin 
Red dog . «« -@50.00 @46.00 55.50@56.00 @63.00 @.. 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran. $39.25@40.00 $45.00@45.50 $48.50@49.00 $51.50@52.25 $ 
Shorts 39.75@40.50 46.00@46.50 49.50@50.00 53.00@53.75 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto . $53.00@54.00 $54.00@55.00 $59.00@60.00 
Winnipeg 36.00@40.00 40.00@41.00 49.00@50.00 
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pansion of activity will occur in hard 
winters before long to break the 
hand-to-mouth pattern. Meanwhile, 
bakery sales moved ahead under the 
impetus of demand for holiday items. 

Quotations Nov. 28, 100 Ib. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $6.75 
@6.85, short patent $6.45@6.55, 
standard $6.35@6.45, first clear $6.30 
@6.40; hard winter short patent $5.95 
@6.05, standard $5.85@5.95; soft 
winter, nearby, $4.80@4.90. 


South 


New Orleans: A pronounced dull- 
ness in bakery flour sales continues. 
Inquiries were slower, partly because 
of the pre-holiday atmosphere. Sales 
of spring bakery patents have al- 
most dried up. Sales of soft flour 
were slack, also. Family sales were 
moderate. More interest was noted 
in hard winters, with a slight pick 
up in orders. Many bakers and job- 
bers have not purchased since Sep- 
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tember. Meanwhile, backlogs have 
dropped sharply. Differences be- 
tween buyers’ ideas of the level at 
which they hope to book and mill 
prices have narrowed, strengthening 
the belief a substantial volume could 
be uncovered and that increased ac- 
tivity is close at hand. Ordinary and 
high ash clears were steady, with 
hard winter and spring clears tight. 
Ceylon is asking for offers on 20,000 
long tons of .52 ash and 11% protein 
flour to be submitted Dec. 16 for 
shipment between Jan. 15 and Feb. 
28. Active demand was reported from 
the Netherlands for .50 ash hard 
wheat flour for January, February 
and March delivery. Small sales to 
Saudi Arabia and very limited busi- 
ness to the Americas occurred. 

Quotations Nov. 28, car lots, 100 
lb. papers: Hard winter short patent 
$5.60@5.75, standard $5.45@5.55, 
first clear $4.55@4.85; spring short 
patent $6.15@6.35, standard $5.95@ 
6.15, first clear $5.65@5.95, high glu- 
ten $6.25@6.45; soft wheat short 
patent $5.25@5.60, straight $4.85@ 
5.10, first clear $4.20@4.60, high 
ratio cake $5.70@6.15. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Flour bookings are ex- 
tremely slow and mills do not expect 
much until after the turn of the year. 
Export mills, however, confirmed 
sales of 10,000 tons to Saigon, part 
December and part January ship- 
ment. Domestic mills report little 
buying interest for shipment before 
the first of the year. Inventories of 
bakeries and wholesalers will be per- 
mitted to run down as tax time ap- 
proaches. Quotations Nov. 29: High 
gluten $6.90, all Montana $6.57, clears 
$6.49, cake $7.09, pastry $6.09, pie 
$5.74, whale wheat $6.24, graham 
$5.68, cracked wheat $5.73, crushed 
wheat $6.34. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: An advance in 
the price of flour in the domestic 
market is imminent in view of the 
impending freight rate increase of 
17%. Quotations Nov. 28: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada, $5.95@ 
6.20 in 100’s cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.90 
@5.20 in 100’s papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 

Trade in winter wheat flour has 
been on a limited basis. Most large 
buyers have contracts booked earlier 
in the season. Demand for this type 
of flour from export markets has not 
materialized to any extent. Quota- 
tions Nov. 28: $4, 100 lb. in export 
cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Supplies of winter wheat are am- 
ple for requirements, with prices un- 
changed. Quotations Nov. 28: $1.47 
@1.48 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 


Vancouver: Canadian flour export- 
ers found little improvement in ship- 
ments during the week. The main 
Canadian market, the Philippine 
Islands, placed some small orders, 
but dealers there are still holdinz 
substantial stocks following heavy 
shipments made from here in Octo- 
ber. 

The Central Bank in Manila is 
issuing some exchange permits for 
flour, but amounts coming to Canada 
are only fair compared with the 
heavy purchases being made in the 
U.S. now to beat the increased duty 
to go on American flour the first of 
the year. Australian offerings were 
down about 10¢ cwt., but failed to at- 
tract buying as dealers placed U.S. 
orders. 

The IWA quota for the Philippines 
is exhausted. Even though it now 
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looks as if the effort may be wasted 
—since one Manila mill is now pro- 
ducing flour and several more are 
scheduled to get into production with- 
in a year—there is a movement by 
mills on this side of the ocean to 
step up their educational campaign 
to promote greater sales of flour in 
Manila. Attention could be drawn to 
the sharp increase in flour use by 
the Japanese. 

Movement of a large amount of 
Canadian flour to Ceylon is now pro- 
jected as the result of Canada and 
Ceylon signing an agreement for a 
$2 million loan to enable that coun- 
try to buy 25,000 tons of flour here. 
The flour will be purchased before 
March 31 next year. This will be 
under the Colombo Plan and, in ad- 
dition, Canada will move $2 million 
worth of wheat to Pakistan, with the 
prospect of similar amount later in 
the year. 

Domestic flour sales have been 
stepped up to take care of the holi- 
day trade. Supplies are ample and 
prices steady. Quotations Nov. 28, 
hard wheat grinds: First patents 
$5.95, bakers’ patents $4.90 papers 
and $5.10 cottons; Ontario pastry 
$6.75, cake $7.35. 

Winnipeg: The overseas movement 
of Canadian flour aggregated 363,000 
sacks for the week ended Nov. 27, or 
37,000 more than the preceding week. 
The quantity moved to International 
Wheat Agreement destinations, how- 
ever, increased to 43,500 sacks, com- 
pared with only 3,000 a week earlier. 
Domestic trade is good and mills are 
operating to capacity, with prices 
firming slightly. There is no accumu- 
lation of supplies. Quotations Dec. 1: 
Top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, cotton 100’s, 
$6.10@6.50; second patents, cottons 
$5.85 @6.25; second patents to bakers, 
paper 100’s $4.85@5.10. All prices 
cash carlots. 

Rye 

Minneapolis: The local rye market 
continued in the doldrums, with 
prices steady, sales nil, and shipping 
directions only fair. Quotations Nov. 
28: Pure white No. 1 $4.72, medium 
$4.52, dark $3.97. 

Chicago: Rye found few takers in 
the central states during the week 
ending Dec. 1. Buyers apparently are 
satisfied with present inventories. 
Prices declined around 5¢ sack on 
patent, but rose an equal amount on 
medium. Quotations Nov. 28: White 
patent $5.04@5.05, medium $4.84@ 
4.85, dark $4.29@4.30. 

Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. There was little interest 
in the market. Quotations Nov. 28: 
White $5.54@5.59, medium $5.34@ 
5.39, dark $4.79@4.84. 

Philadelphia: With most bakers 
showing no inclination to build stocks 
of dark flour, the local market was 
again quiet last week. Hand-to-mouth 
ordering ruled. The Nov. 28 quotation 
on rye white of $5.55@5.65 was un- 
changed from the previous week. 

Portland: Quotations Nov. 29: 
White patent $7.30, pure dark $6.30. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Prices of rolled 
oats and oatmeal continue to hold 
steady, with fair demand. Quotations 
Nov. 28: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$5.55, oatmeal in 100’s cottons $6.85, 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal 
continue at firm prices, with sup- 
plies steadily absorbed. Quotations 
Nov. 29: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks 
$6.65@6.90 in the three prairie prov- 
inces. All prices cash carlots. 
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put moved directly through mill doors 
to trucks, with mills finding it diffi- 
cult to meet the call. Quotations Nov. 
28, Kansas City basis: Bran $39.50@ 
40.25, gray shorts $40.50@41.25. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed, 
especially bran, was good last week 
but the offerings were still light. Quo- 
tations Nov. 28, burlaps: Bran $48.50 
@49, gray shorts $49.50@50, bulk 
middlings $47.50, delivered Texas 
common points; $1 to $1.50 higher on 
bran, 50¢ to $1 lower on shorts, and 
50¢ lower on middlings, compared 
with the previous week. 


Chicago: A fairly good demand, re- 
flected in a firm price situation, pre- 
vailed for millfeeds in the central 
states during the week ending Dec. 
1. Traders said the stable market is 
expected to be apparent for the next 
few days, at least. Quotations Nov. 
28: Bran $46.75@47.50, standard 
midds. $47.50@48.50, flour midds. $47 
@48, red dog $50. 


St. Louis: Strength in bulk bran 
was the outstanding feature of last 
week's millfeed market. Supplies were 
exceptionally tight. Continuing de- 
mand from the East drained off all 
surplus offerings from this area. 
Prices advanced $1.50 ton, narrow- 
ing the spread below middlings to 
$2. Feed mixers were less eager to 
purchase middlings and demand was 
barely equal to offerings. Prices were 
not under pressure, but neither were 
they able to gain for the week. Cold 
weather and snow should step up mix- 
ers’ requirements and overcome the 
reluctance to build inventories. Quo- 
tations Nov. 28: Sacked bran $45@ 
4550, shorts $46@46.50; bulk bran 
$42.50@43, shorts $45.50@46, midds. 
$44.50 @45. 


Boston: The local millfeed market 
was irregular last week. Bran eased 
about 50¢, while middlings advanced 
50¢. Trading activity was on the slow 
side, with supplies ample. Most buy- 
ing was for limited volume and gen- 
erally designed to meet immediate or 
nearby requirements. Quotations Nov. 
29: Bran $55.50, midds. $57.50. 

Buffalo: Bran was bought heavily 
last week, but bids on middlings 
turned a little slower. Shipping posi- 
tions of both were tight. The country 
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trade was active in building inven- 
tories, especially in deferred deliv- 
eries from January forward, on which 
sizeable discounts were given. The 
holiday cut running time to a range 
of 4 to 6 days. Bulk bran ended the 
week up 50¢ and sacked bran gained 
$1; bulk middlings rose 50¢ and 
sacked middlings $1.50; red dog 
gained 50¢. Quotations Nov. 28: Bran 
$52@52.50, standard midds. $53.50G 
54, red dog $55.50@56. The bulk dif- 
ferential on bran and middlings was 
$5.50. 

Philadelphia: An upward trend de- 
veloped on the local millfeed market 
last week. Trading conditions repre- 
sented no change from recent weeks. 
The Nov. 28 list of quotations showed 
bran up $4 from the previous week 
(to $59); standard midds. up $3 (to 
$60), and red dog up $3 (to $63). 
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New Orleans: Steady to strong 
prices prevailed for cash millfeeds 
and trade conditions were of healthy 
character. M'xers and jobbers ab- 
sorbed round lots of bulk middlings, 
spurred by heavy sales of formula 
feed. Mixed car and truck lot sales 
were fair. Supplies are plentiful, with 
a broad demand for bulk and sacked 
feeds. Tightness in feed grains proved 
a factor in the millfeed rise. Formula 
feed business was excellent, with vol- 
ume helped by increased feeding and 
the inclination of dealers to build in- 
ventories. Although mixers complain 
about advancing costs, higher prices 
have not blunted demand. There is a 
scarcity of bulk feed, with mixers and 
jobbers keenly interested in nearby 
offers. Quotations Nov. 28: Bran 
$51.50@52.25, shorts $53 @53.75. 

Toronto: There has been some firm- 
ing of millfeed values, indicating a 
fair demand. Quotations Nov. 28: 
Bran $53@54, shorts $54@55, midds. 
$59@60, net cash terms, bags includ- 
ed, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Vancouver: There has been little 





SUBSTANTIAL SNOWFALL 
IN SOUTHWEST 


KANSAS CITY—Substantial snow- 
fall across the hard winter wheat 
belt of the Southwest from Texas 
to Nebraska gave the new crop out- 
look an optimistic hue in the past 
week. The fall ranged from 2 to 7 
in. and came several days after some 
substantial rains. Cold weather put 
a stop to wheat growth in most of 
Kansas and northward, but in Okla- 
homa and parts of Texas the plant is 
still growing and many fields are in 
the pasturing stage. Some fear is ex- 
pressed that the growth will become 
too rank if not used for pasture 
soon, Generally speaking, the crop 
condition is excellent and in some 
sections is regarded as better than 
a year ago. 





change in the domestic millfeed pic- 
ture. Supplies from prairie mills are 
ample for current needs. Prices are 
steady and no export has been list- 
ed recently. Cash car quotations Nov. 
28: Bran $47.50, shorts $48, midds. 
$53.50 

Winnipeg: Demand for millfeeds is 
steady and supplies are moving free- 
ly at unchanged prices. Quotations 
Nov. 29: Bran, f.o.b. mills $36@40 
in the three prairie provinces; shorts 
$40@41; midds. $49@50. All prices 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4, N. ¥ 
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Month was highlighted by Mr. Lamp- 
man’s pointing out that 72 million 
restaurant meals are eaten daily and 
that 25,000 stores tie in each year 
with this Sandwich Month. Mr. Lamp- 
man said that “people don’t eat prod- 
ucts by name—they eat food—so 
Sandwich Month is a topflight pro- 
motional tie-in opportunity which 
stimulates local publicity and sand- 
wich contests.” 

Mr. Lampman also referred to the 
coming production of a new booklet 
on “Common Sense Weight Control” 
to act as a continuing guide in the 
maintenance of proper weight after 
weight reduction is achieved through 
dieting. 


In conclusion, Mr. Lampman listed 
other “channels to the professional 
mind” which the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute will use in its cooperation with 
the bakers’ promotions and the con- 
tinuing of the elaborate program of 
advertising to the medical, dental and 
public health professions. 








The Montgomery Company 
R MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 

21 W. 10TH 8ST KANSAS CITY, MO 














Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








BREY & SHARPLESS 
FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











NAtional 2-3344-—2-3345 

E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 

~~ FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
Monumental Building 


6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. | 


E. J. BURKE 





-FLOUR 








Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 





a 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Oiaem eek aes 


82 Reaver Street NEW YORK 
> . 





Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR exrort 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR Gases 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]LOUR pomesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rdand Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. ~ Baltimore 1-0338 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 
Room 1536 














Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Tl, 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 











KELLY- ERI KSON CO 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


New Corn Program Favored by 71.1% 
Of Producers in Nov. 25 Referendum 


Dry Fork Mill 
Lost in Fire 


DANVILLE, VA.—A predawn fire 
swept through the Dry Fork Milling 
Co. 10 miles north of here Nov. 25. 
Destroyed by the flames were the 
flour and cornmeal mill and an ad- 
joining custom mixing unit. E. F. 
Jones, general manager of the family- 
owned corporation, estimated the 
damages at $175,000. The flour and 
cornmeal mill was built 20 years ago 
after a similar fire. 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 

















Jones-HeTrreLSATER ConstRuCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas Crty 6, Missouri 











WASHINGTON—Producers in the 
26-state commercial corn-producing 
area voting in a referendum Nov. 25 
favored by 71.1% a new program call- 
ing for the elimination of corn acre- 
age allotments and for a new method 
of setting support prices for the 1959 
and succeeding crops. Preliminary 
tabulation of the vate shows 246,702 
voting for the new program and 100,- 
274 voting for a continuation of the 
allotment program in effect on the 
1958 crop. A simple majority of the 
346,976 votes cast determined the 
program to be in effect. 

Under the new program, there will 
be no restrictions on acreages planted 
to corn in 1959 and later years. Price 
supports on a national average basis 
will be 90% of the preceding three- 
year average price received by pro- 
ducers for corn, but not less than 
65% of parity (for the 1959 crop, it 
is estimated that the average support 
price will be between $1.12 and $1.15 
bu.). The new program dispenses with 
commercial and non-commercial pro- 








GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


Board of Trade Bidg. * GRand 1-7535 


P.O. Box 4207 * 


Samuel Muir °* 
Manager 


Robert Yeager °* 
Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY 






FORT WORTH 


MArket 6-3731 
Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 










ADams 7-3316 







AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 
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ducing areas. Corn produced any- 
where in the U.S. that meets quality 
and storage requirements will be 
supported at the same national aver- 
age level. 

The program in effect for 1958-crop 
corn providing for acreage allot- 
ments, a commercial corn-producing 
area, support in the commercial area 
ranging between 75 and 90% of pari- 
ty depending on supply, and support 
in the non-commercial area at 75% 
of the commercial rate, was favored 
by 28.9% of the producers voting in 
the referendum. 


The vote by states follows: 
Preliminary Corn Referendum Results 


For new For old 
State program program Total 
(Allotments 

Alabama 7,333 639 7,972 
Arkansas ; 780 358 1,138 
Delaware 269 i] 428 
Florida ... 1,265 29 1,314 
Georgia 6,509 523 7,032 
Hlinois 48,943 10,870 59,813 
Indiana --- 98,596 8.346 46,942 
lowa oe 40,984 16,249 57,233 
Kansas cee 4,602 1,440 6,042 
Kentucky th 1,990 4,555 6,545 
Maryland Se 767 362 1,129 
Michigan “ 7,897 2,088 9,985 
Minnesota - $3,715 13,072 26,787 
Missouri . 1,208 6,243 17,451 
Nebraska » anaes 9,68! 32,892 
New Jersey . 237 150 387 
N. Carolina . 5,053 10,873 15,926 
N. Dakota . 277 210 487 
ae 14,398 4,179 18,577 
Pennsylvania . 2,030 556 2,586 
S. Carolina 2,122 66 2,188 
S. Dakota _ 6,565 4,656 11,221 
Tennessee ° 2,674 2,408 5,082 
Virginia 855 678 1,533 
W. Virginia 135 13 148 
Wisconsin 4,137 1,871 6,188 

Total ...... 246,702 100,274 346,976 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OATS EXPORTS DROP 

WINNIPEG — While 1,284,000 bu 
Canadian oats moved into export 
channels during October, the move- 
ment for the first three months of 
the 1958-59 crop year is far behind 
the comparative total for a year ago. 
During the three months ended Oc- 
tober 1,666,000 bu. cleared to all des- 
tinations, compared with 6,987,000 for 
the same period a year ago. All but 
916,000 bu. of the latter went to the 
U.S., while this year to the end of 
October the figure was only 359,000 
bu. The current crop year total, ac- 
cording to the Statistics branch of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada, included 1,056,000 bu. for 
the U.K. and some 250,000 bu. for 
Ireland. 








DANNEN COVERS THE 


top quality milling wheat . 


X-rayed 
for your protection 







Every modern grain service is 
available at Dannen Mills .. . 
. our 22 million bushel 
storage capacity consists of 28 
country stations strategically 
situated in the grain belt, and 
our main plant in St. Joseph. 


DANNEN MIL 







DANNEN MILLS, INC. DENNER 


GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
1009 Corby Bldg. 


Phone Adams 3-028! 


Kansas City 
300 Board of Trade 
Phone Grand 1|-6212 


MIDLANDS 












Omaha 
36th and L 
Phone Market 6616 
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Wheat Crop Small 
In Colombia 


BOGOTA, COLOMBIA —A small 
wheat crop is being harvested in Co- 
lombia. Official estimates place pro- 
duction at about 3.7 million bushels, 
the smallest in eight years. This is 
about one fourth below early season 
forecasts and is 15% less than the 
1957 outturn. 

The crop reduction is primarily 
due to drouth damage in the Bogota 
Savanna, Colombia’s leading wheat 
area. Acreage seeded this year was 
the largest of record, but indications 
point to abandonment of some 5-10% 
of the acreage because of drouth. 

Normally a deficit producer, Colom- 
bia’s import needs for the coming 
year will be even larger than usual. 
In recent years about 38% of the 
country’s requirements have been 
filled with imports, mostly from the 
U.S. Per capita consumption of wheat, 
though increasing, is still low, prob- 
ably amounting to about 40 lb. per 
year. 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts 














f 7 GRAIN SERVICE 
| where 


OFFICES 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 





GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations baking, and allied 
stocks listed on 2 te New York Stock Exchange: 
Nov. Nov. 

21, 28, 

—1958— 1958 1958 

High Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, Inc. .... 43% 27 39% 39 
Allis-Chaimers ...... 29% 22% 28% 27% 
Am. Bakeries Co. .. 44% 34/2 442 43% 
Am. Cyanamid .... 54% 392 53% 51% 
Te ee 42% 29 41% 41 
I cht eekened 78 60% 77 75 
Cont. Baking Co. ... 46% 27% 43% 44 
, eh) eee 106 99 - 104 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. .. 55% 33% 52% 52% 
Cream of Wheat ... 39% 28% 39 39 
Dow Chemical ..... 762 52% 74% 73% 
Gen. Baking Co. ... 14% 9% 2% 12% 
Gen. Foods Corp. .. 77 48 74% 7b” 
Gen. Millis, Inc. .... 87 60% 84'2 86 
Pfd. 5% ee. 105 110% 110 
Mitek © GB. cscers 79% 36% 78%. 76 
Natl. Biscuit Co. ... S5i% 41% Si 50% 
. eee 168 149% 15! 152 
Peer, Game. cecsbes 103 49% 99% %6'% 
Pillsbury Co. ....... 66% 42/2 65% 63'/ 
Procter & Gambie .. 78% 55 77% 76% 
vaker Oats Co. ... 52 37% S5i%2 50% 
t. Regis Paper Co.. 46 26% 44 45'/ 
Std. Brands, Inc. .. 61'%2 40% 60 60'/ 


Sterling Drug sae 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc... 90 72 854 84% 
Bn. Bisc. of America 37 27% 27% 272 


Victor Ch. Works .. 34% 23% 33% 342 
Ward Baking Co. . 14 1i1% 12% 12% 
Pe EE “Sekeces 95 84 ie oe 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chaimers, $3.25 Pfd .. 106% 1084 
Generai Baking Co., $8 Pfd. .. 140 142 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. .... 80 82 
Pfizer, Chas., Pid. ..... na 9414 98 
Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd. ....... 89'A 90 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ...... 132 133% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 97 98 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd.... 93% 96 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 80 8 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling ond allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
Nov. Nov. 
21, 28, 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp. .. 6% 3h 62 6% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co.... 497% 241 495'2 480 
Horn & Hardart 


Corp. of N. Y. 35 27 34% 34% 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc See .. 40% 24 39% 382 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York, $5 Pfd ' 101% 102% 
Ph: MM. ¢istcan<d oo EG 24% 
Wagner Baking NES. idects 3 3% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ...... 70 80 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Nov. Nov. 
14, 21, 


—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 


Canada Bread -... 5.00 3.25 4.40 4.10 
Pid. B iiehiveiet Tae 45 54%. 54 
Can. Bakeries ...... 9 Sh e 9 
Food Prod . 3.80 2.50 2.50 3.25 
peedes ce 8 7 7 7 
Pid. eet 37 492 58 
Catelli Food, A -. 40 29 ee | 
B av ; 5! 40 50 5! 
Cons. Bakeries «.. 10% 7 ‘ Ble 
Federal Grain a= 26 44%. 44 
2 eae ey 30% 252 28%2 28% 
Gen. Bakeries ...... 7.00 4.90 6.75 6.87'% 
Int. Mig., Pfd. ee 70 - 70 
Lake of the Woods, 
Pfd. — 120 120 120 
Maple Leaf Mig. . 1% 7” 12% 12% 
Pfd. : oe 85 95 95% 
McCabe Grain. ee 16% .... 25 
8 nile i ccocee SAM 23% FOYMR 82 
Ogilvie Flour ....... 46% 26 45% 44% 
. aa 130 145 145 
Std. Brands ........ %48 *39 -.-. *53% 
Toronto Elevs cece, <a 17 38% 38% 
United Grain, A ... 16% I5% *16% 15% 
Weston, G., A .... 33% 21% We 34 
et ae eee 33 21% 33% 34 
Pid. 4% ....... 97 87% 92 94 


“Less than board lot. 





Chapter of GEAPS 


Formed at Hutchinson 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS The 
first Kansas chapter of the Grain 
Elevator and Processing Superinten- 
dents, an international organization, 
has been formed in Hutchinson. Del- 
mar D. Barkman, manager of one of 
Farmers Cooperative Commission Co 
elevators, was named president. E. W 
Wooledge, superintendent for the 
Gano Grain Corp., was elected vice 
president and C. E. Baker, Security 
Elevator superintendent, secretary- 
treasurer. Wichita and Ponca City, 
Okla., representatives joined 17 local 
officials at the meeting. Dean Clark, 
Chicago, secretary of GEAPS, also 
was here to assist in the — 
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GMI Dividend Deslared 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., Nov 
24 declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 a share on GMI 5% preferred 
stock payable Jan. 1, 1959, to stock- 
holders of record Dec. 10, 1958. This 
is the 77th consecutive quarterly divi- 
dend on GMI 5% preferred stock. 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM © 


Cable Reference 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 








N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. * Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 






, (Flour and Starch Union, 
a Ltd.) 

g i YS 

SI LLENGAS Tan Heerengracht 209 

“¥ \ Be >? 
A AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
ES 
a Le 


Importers of 


FLOUR - FEED - STARCH 








} Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Fiour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 








Comm. Venn. Handelmij v/h 
OSIECK & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 


Flour Importers 
ESTABLISHED 1854 Gas ¢ addess: OSIECE 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 

; ter St LONDON, E. C. 3 

















H. J.B. M. RADEMAKER 


MILLERS AGENT 














ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


Established 1883 











INC. 
Manila, Philippine Islands 
P.O. Box 2795 
Cable Address: REFLOUR, Manila 





Joh. Verhulststraat 141 ae pp ely — 
AMSTERDAM Z Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address JOS Cable Address Johnny” 
REPUBLIC FLOUR MILLS BRODR. JUSTESEN 


COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS" 

All Standard Codes Used 








Cable Address: ‘““Topri", London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


YT 
LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference 
The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Third Floor, 
THE cous EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
2/57 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 
“AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


Cable Address 











Cable Address Dorreace,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 











LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V Cable Address: “Matluch” 
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Cable Address: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





‘ 7X y Y 7 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 

















REMEMBI 
ORDE 


CHASE 


TO 


BAGS 


There's None Better 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 


CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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CARGILL © 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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Advertisements in this department are 15¢ per word; minimum 


charge, $2.25. (Count six words 


for signature.) Add 20¢ per inser- 


tion for forwarding of replies if keyed to office of publication. Situa- 
tion Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
$7 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WANTED 
v et em 


WANTED TO PURCHASE — YOUR SUR- 


MACHINERY WANTED 





December 2, 1958 











Rew ean v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 

















VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


GRAIN 


SOYA BEANS 


FLAX 


Founded 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


> 


DULUTH 








plus and obsolete paper, cotton and bur scales, bag closing machines and other 
lap bags. Minneapolis Bag & Barrel Co good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
727 Lumber Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
1, Minn.: Phone FEderal 6-1459 City, Mo. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | HELP WANTED 
* Vv 
OPPORTUNITY 
. ° With gro company for field repre- 
Spring Sales Opportunity sentative w flour milling experience. 
Liberal + expenses, . working 
Ci : nati Area conditions. te travel extensively. 
ncin I Write, giving background, to Ad No. 
4280, The Northwes Miller, Minne- 


Aggressive, reputable, northwestern mill 
will extend very close cooperation on brok- 
erage basis in the southern Ohio and 
Louisville sections. Solesmon now working 
southwestern flour or bakery supplies, 
please give name of firms represented in 
your letter. Complete line of successful 
flours for jobbing trade is available. 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINN. 











CHICAGO, ILL. 





ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 


Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 








NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Board of Trade Building 



































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—4,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 

















apolis 40, Minna. 











GRAIN ELEVATOR 


MANAGER 
WANTED 


Immediate opening for quali- 
fied person who would like to 
work and live in the growing 
but still charming city of the 
deep South, Mobile. 


Write: 

Personnel Director 
Alabama State Docks Dept. 
P.O. Drawer 721 

Mobile, Alabama 
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Help Fight TB 









Buy Christmas Seals 











SSL SO 
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List Services @2vailable to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
there is a general alphabeti- 
al index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 











Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller ofers advertisers: 





Exclusive Lists 


Proof of a job well done . . . 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 
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' “The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
; est and value to us and the book is in the 
! customary quality tradition of The North- 
; western Miller."—A Southwest milling 
firm oficial.* 
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“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, the weekly 
news magazine serving the milling in- 
dustry and the grain trade 

@ The library, for reference and research 

® Bulletins, exclusive service-to-adver- 
tisers 


® Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details 


Published Every Week for the 
Flour Industry and Grain Trade 
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INDEA OF ARVVERTISECRS 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 














Abilene Flour Mills Co 

Acme-Evans Co., inc 

Acme Fiour Mills, Inc. 

Amber Milling Division 

Anendt Milling Co. ... 

American Cyanamid Co. 

American Fiours, Inc 

American Molasses 
Nulomoline Div.) 

Angeli, Chr 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc 

Appraisal Service Co., Inc 

Arrowcide Div., Stainiess 
Products Corp. 

Association of Mill & Elevator 
“Mutual Insurance seagate 

Atkinson Milling Co 


Bartiett & Co : 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 

Bay State Milling Co 

Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co ‘ 
Preceding page 

Biornstad, Asbjorn P 

Blake, J. H 

Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 

Bowsher, N. P., Co 

Brey & Sharpless 

Brolite Co ee awe 

Brown's Hungerian Corp 

Buhler Mills, inc 

Buhler Mill Engineering Co 

Bulsing & Heslenfeid 

Burke, E. J.,. & Co 

Burrus Mills, Inc 


Cahokia Flour Co 
Cargill, inc 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd.. 
Centennial Millis, Inc 
Chambers, John C., Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 
Chase Bag Co ‘ 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co.. 
Checkerboard ~ty n Co 
Church & Dwig a 
City Natl os z, Trust Co. 
Cohen, Felix, N - 
Cohen, H., & Ge itd. 
Coleman, David, Inc , 
Colorado Milling & Elev. Co 
Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Corp 
Commander-Larabee Mig. Co 
Consolidated Fiour Mills Co 
Continen tal Grain Co. . 
Corralloy Tool Co. .. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Crown Zellerbach Corp 


DCA Food Industries, Inc 
Dannen Mills, Inc 

Day Company ba 

De Lisser, Andrew ; 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co 
Donszelmann & Co., N. V. . 
Doty Technical Laboratories. . 
Dow Chemical Co. . wen 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co.. Inc 
Dunwoody Industrial Inst 


Eastern Canada Fiour 
Mills, Ltd ° 

Eckhart Milling Co 

Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 

Ekco Products Co. 

Elstrom, Alden, Associates 


Entoleter Division 
Evans Milling Co., 
Extremultus, inc. 


Fant Milling Co. 

Farquhar Bros. 

Ferguson Fumigants, Inc. 
Fisher-Faligatter Mig. Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Flexo Products, Inc. 

Flour Mills of America 
Flynn, John M., Co. 

Fode, Troels 

Forster Mfg 

Fort Garr Milling Co., 
Foster & Feiter Co 
Franco, Francis M. 
Fuller Co. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


General American 
Transportation Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. ... 
Glasslined Bulk Storage 
Globe Milling Co. 
Goffe & Carkener, 
Goldman, Sacks & Co. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. ... 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co.. 
Granu-flow Systems, Inc. 
Great Star Fiour Mills, Ltd... 
Greenbank, H. 44 & Sons. 
Green's meen. & chodiks 
Grippeling & estiey 


Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
Heide, Henry, Inc. 
Heinrich Envelope Co. ... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hotel Sherman SS ivan 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F. Milling Co. 
Industrial Processes, Inc. . 
inter-Continental Grain Co. .. 
International Mig. Co...Cover 
International Paper Co. 
Interstate Grain Corp. ... 
ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc... 

Jaeger, Frank, wa Co. 

Jennison, W. J., 

Jewell, L. R., 

Johansen, Anth. . 

Johnson-Herbert & Co. 

Jones-Hettelsater Construc- 
tion Co. 

Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. . 
Kelly, William, Milling Co. 
Kent, Percy, Bag . 
Kimpton, W. S., 

King Midas Flour Mills . 
oe | Milling 

Kiwi Coders Corp. 
Knappen Milling Co. . 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, 
Koerner, John Co. 
Kwik Lok Corp. 


La Grange Mills 
Lake of halts Woods atte. 


Co. ane 
aieales Mill & Elevator 
Lindsey-Robinson & C 
Loken & Co. 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. . 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. .. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc.. 


McCabe Grain Co. 
McConnell & Reid, 
Madsen, Otto 
Madsen. Rud 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Marsh & McLennan, inc. 
Mayer, Joseph 
N. V. *"Meelunie,"' Amsterdam 
Menne! Milling C 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
MIAG Northamerica, a 
Midland Fiour Milling Co. 
Miller Publishing Co., T 
Miner-Hillard Milling -— 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Fiour Mills Co. 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills, 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co. . 
Morten Milling Co. 


Nappanee Mig. Co 
National Yeast Corp. . 
Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn. 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. . 
New Century Co. . 
New Era Milling Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. nae 
Norton, Willis, 
Nor-Veil, Inc. 
Novadel Fiour Service Division 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 


Ogilvie Fiour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Oklahoma Fiour Mills Co. . 
Osieck & . . 


Paniplus > 

Parks, J. 

Parrish & RPS 
Patchin Appraisals 
Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., | 
Peek Bros. 

Penn, William, Flour Co 
Pfizer, Chas., Co. 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Co., The 
Prater Pulverizer Co. 
Pratt, Cc. 


Quaker Oats Co. 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M. 
Reduction ‘Engineering : . 
Red Star Yeast & Prod Co. 
Red Wing Milling Co. . da 
Reilly, John F. a 
Republic Fiour Mills 
Restoration Co. 
Richardson, James, 

Sons, Ltd ‘ 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd.. 


Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd. 


Rodney Milling Co. 
Runciman Milling Co. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd.. 
Russell-Miller Milling o- ; 
Russell Milling Co. 


St. Louis Flour Mills 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Short, J. R., Mig. Co. 
Simon-Carter Co. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis 

Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel-import 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co. 
Smith, Sidney, Fiour, 

& Grain, Ltd. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 


Stannard, Collins & tee 
Star of the West Milling Co. 


Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 

Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

Stratton Grain Co. 

Stratton-Theis = Co. 

Strisik, S. R., 

Sun Maid Raisin , my 
of California 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. ...... 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Tidewater Grain Co. 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, 
Tol-O-Matic, Inc. 

Toledo Scale Co. 

Tri-State Mig. Co. .. 
Twin City Machine Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co. 
Union Steel Products Co. 


United Grain Growers, Ltd... 
Urban, George, Milling Co... 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders.. 
Van Walbeek's Handel N. Y.. 


Verhoeff & Zoon's, Handel- 
maatschappy N. V. 
Victor Chemical Works 
Vis, P. C., & Co. 
Vreeswyk, "Gebroeders 


Wel Regeitty Mig. Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan inc. 


Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Waxed Paper Merchandising 
Council, Inc. 
Weber Fiour Mills Co. 
Weller, B. |., Co. 
Westcentral Cooperative 
Grain 
bag sage Canada Flour Milis 
°., 
Western ser Mill Co. 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills, 
Williams Bros. 
Williams, H. R., 
Supply Co. 
Witsenburg, M. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, "Inc. 


Three men were driving through 
the country very late on a pitch 
black night. Two were in the front 
seat and the other in the back, half 
asleep. 

Suddenly the driver asked the man 
in the back to look out the rear 
window and see who the crazy driver 
was behind them. For the past 5 
minutes he had been trying to let 
him pass and to top it off, his car 
had only one light on. 

The man looked out the back and 
then said very excitedly: “No wonder 
he can’t pass you—he’s on tracks!” 

¢¢¢ 


People who address you as “bud- 
dy,” “chum,” “my friend,” “pal,” 
“you old rascal, you” are not being 
overly friendly. They have merely 
forgotten your name. 

¢?¢? 

Her lips quivered as they ap- 
proached mine. My whole frame 
trembled as I looked into her eyes. 

Her body shook with intensity as 
our lips met, and then my chin vi- 
brated and my body shuddered as I 
held her to me. 

The moral is, of course: Never kiss 
with the engine running. 

¢¢ ¢ 

A lady we know, who lives in a 
large apartment house reports that 
she found a strange black cat meow- 
ing outside her door last week. A 
kindly type, our friend went to the 
refrigerator, filled a saucer with milk, 
and set it out in the hall for the cat. 
Then she went shopping. When she 
returned, the cat was gone, the milk 
was gone, and the saucer, clean as 
could be, contained a note that said, 
simply, ‘““‘Thank you.’ The whole mat- 
ter has left our lady very unsettled. 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


The simple truth is there is much to recom- 
mend buying flour from an independent 
mill. Each customer can be given extra 
individual attention. Every 
buyer of POLAR BEAR flour gets the 
kind of attention he could expect if he were 
the only customer of this milling firm. 


service and 


FOUNDED BY 


q,% ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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King Midas Flour Mills — Hastings, Minnesota. 
9,400 sacks capacity. Mill storage 1,300,000 bu. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
TURNS WHEAT TO GOLD 


With W&T Flour Treatment 


Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment won’t turn sacks to gold as did the touch 
of the mythical king; but when used by the King Midas Flour Mills it tops off 


careful milling for profitable flour sales. 


King Midas uses W&T’s technical knowledge and experience in flour treating 


—its single line, “one-roof” responsibility — its time-tested products. 


* The Dyox® Process is used to produce flours of uniform workability. The 
Dyox Process is the no-waste method of producing chlorine dioxide gas 


of consistent strength — metering the gas not a liquid. 
* Novadelox® is used for optimum color removal and best color dress, 
e N-Richment-A® is used for vitamin and mineral addition. 


¢ Beta-Chlora® units are used to furnish pin-point pH control. 





yox machine for accurate generation King Midas Flour Mills is one of the many milling companies using W&T 
nd application of chiorine dioxide gas 
Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the advantages of 


Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Tomorrow 


Yes, the wheat that is ripening in the sunshine is turning 
its rays into the living, golden wheat grains that will 
make tomorrow’s bread. 

No wonder mankind has been nourished on bread for 
so many thousands of years. It’s part of our heritage 
from the earth itself . . . vital, life-giving. 


s bread.... 


That’s why a baker’s work has such real satisfaction 
as well as responsibility; good bread is the stuff of life, 
and you’re supplying it. 

And we at General Mills are supplying you with the 
best flours we know how to produce. It gives us deep 
satisfaction, too. 


General 


Good eating will always begin with bread Mill s 





